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-NEGRO STUDENTS IN JESUIT 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


1946 - 


Keay 


A Statistical Interpretation 


by Francis K. Drolet, S.J. 


URING THE SCHOOL YEAR OF 1946- 

1947, 47 Jesuit high schools and 
colleges in the United States were edu- 
cating 456 members of the Negro race. 
It is heartening indeed to present these 
figures on this particular phase of the 
Society’s apostolate. For they present 
a fact—Jesuits do educate Negro stu- 
dents. During the past two years the 
pages of the ISO BULLETIN carried sev- 
eral discussions of the moral problem 
whether or not Jesuit schools, as pri- 
vate institutions, were bound in justice 
to admit members of the Negro race. 
The discussion seemed to lead nowhere 
and its issue remained dubious. Can 
it suffice to say that our schools, like 
the other works of the Society, are 
primarily operated as works of apos- 
tolic zeal and of charity towards the 
neighbor? And in consequence of this 
they have striven in every land to 
bring the benefits of Catholic educa- 
tion to men of every race. 


Accordingly, a survey of all Jesuit 
schools and colleges was projected in 
the spring of 1947, with a view to ob- 
taining accurate knowledge of the ad- 
mission policies of our schools with 
respect to Negro students. The imme- 
diate occasion of this survey was an 
article appearing in the March, 1947 


issue of the Saint Augustine's Messen- 
ger, a magazine published in behalf 
of the Negro apostolate, by the Fathers 
of the Society of the Divine Word. 
This article, entitled “Honor Roll of 
Catholic High Schools in the US. 
which have no Color Bar,” comprised 
a list of 125 Catholic schools of sec- 
ondary level which admit both Negro 
and white students. Nine of these 
schools listed were Jesuit. 


This list was manifestly incomplete, 
for other known Jesuit schools with an 
interracial student body were not in- 
cluded. Accordingly, the Woodstock 
Theologians Interracial Committee of 
the [.S.0. sent out a questionnaire to 
all principals and deans of Jesuit high 
schools and colleges. All the educa- 
tional institutions of the Society were 
contacted. Of these 47 declared they 
either had Negro students among their 
scholars or they would admit qualified 
members of that race if they applied. 
Six of our schools stated they did not 
at the present time admit Negro stu- 
dents. The remaining 1] schools failed 
to answer the survey. 


The following tables indicate the 
American Jesuit schools with the num- 
bers of colored students in each. The 
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figures indicated are for the school 


year of 1946-1947. 


Table 1. Jesuit High Schools Admitting 
Negroes and Number of Negro Students 
Admitted, 1946-1947. 


Bellarmine prep, Sam JOS@......ccccccennn ] 
Bellarmine prep, Tacoma. ocean 
Boston college high school. 1 
Brooklyn, prepasececae ae 1 
Canisius high school... 1 
Cheverus high school 0 


Creighton prep... ea, OE 
Detroit university high school... OF 
BaItHelas DIED dees read 
[Mivge lets ict ssp) eee ae ee ee Me a ED 
Gonzaga high school, Spokane... 5 
Loy Ola *AGACEM Ysera eB) I, 
Marquette university high school... 0 
Regis high school, Denver... 0 
Regis high school, New York... = O 
St. Ignatius. Chicago... 6 
St. Ignatius, Cleveland... eG | 
St. Ignatius, San Francisco i 
St. Joseph’s prep... 0 


St. Louis university high school... 1 


SL RGler 5,2 o.ke ee ete 1 
Seattle prep. aie 
Scranton prep........ Leen eee 
Xavier high school, Cincinnati... 0 
Xavier high school, New York. 245.0 
Total Negroes in high schools 20 
Total students in high schools........23.497 


1 Creighton prep volunteered the informa- 
tion that three Negroes began the aca- 
demic year, but withdrew. 

“Detroit university high school volun- 
teered the information that one Negro 
began the academic year, but withdrew. 


Four of our High schools indicated 
they do not at present admit Negroes. 
The eight remaining high schools did 
not answer the survey. 


It should be noted that many of the 
schools listed on Table 1. as admitting 
Negroes did not actually have any en- 
rolled this past year. Some of these 
certainly have had them in past years, 
although such students have not ap- 
plied for admittance of late. Other 
schools wish to admit Negro students, 
but find that the local Negro Catholic 
high schools are caring for such stu- 
dents. This is the case at least in 
Denver and Milwaukee. 
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Two of our colleges indicated that 
they do not at the present time admit 
Negro students. Three other colleges 
failed to answer the survey. 


In summary, then, at the present 


time there are less than 500 Negroes 
in our total student body of 103,000. 
These attend 47 of our 64 schools and 
colleges. The majority. 436 students, 
are in the 21 Jesuit colleges and uni- 
versities; the minority, 20 Negro stu- 
dents, are in our 26 high schools. 


Table 2. Jesuit Colleges and Universities 
Admitting Negroes and Number of Negro 
Students Admitted, 1946-47. 


Boston college —........... seni cents 
Canisius college... 1+. 5 
Creighton university nnn 10 


University of Detroit. aa 
Fordham university... 
Georgetown university ..0.0000.~ 
Holy Cross college... 
John Carroll university 
Le Moyne college... 

Loyola university, Chicago... 
Loyola university, Los Angele 
Marquette university ................... 
Regis college Aine 
St. Joseph’s college... Ja5e eal 
St. Louis university .. 

St. Peter’s college............ 


; 0 
University of San Francisco... 9 
University of Scrantom...cccccccccncccnninn 4 
Seattle ‘college: eee 
0 
5 


University of Santa Clara 
Xavier university 


Total Negroes in colleges. o.com 436 
Total students in colleges...................81,794 


From this brief survey, the following 
conclusions seem warranted: 


The Negro in Jesuit High Schools 


For some years the number of 
Negroes has remained quite small, and 
we can reasonably expect that they 
shall continue as a very small minor- 
ity. At the present time there is but 
one colored student for 1.172 white 
boys. Schools in the New York area 
which have had Negro students for 
some years past find themselves norm- 
ally with but one or two such stu- 
dents. not because of any restriction, 


but because these alone applied or 
qualified for admission. It may be, con- 
sequently, that the fears of some are 
absolutely groundless, that once we 
begin educating colored students in 
some areas there will be a large influx 
of that race with the subsequent cessa- 
tion of our educational work among 
the white students. This is nowhere 
an actuality. 


In an effort to discover the explana- 
tion of the small Negro student body 
in our high schools, the following 
reasons have been considered: (1) 
Financial Reasons: Jesuit schools, com- 
pared with other Catholic secondary 
schools, are normally in the higher 
tuition brackets. Not all Catholics can 
afford such tuition rates. It is evident, 
therefore, that where a class of people 
such as the Negro group finds itself 
in the lower financial strata of society, 
only very few of that group will be 
able to afford our type of high school 
education. (Incidentally, might this not 
be a reason for establishing special 
scholarships for needy members of that 
race?) (2) The Type of Our Jesuit 
Education: Normally our schools are 
classical and moderately scientific in 
their curricula, and consequently theix 
appeal is limited. Even 80 years after 
their emancipation and despite their 
remarkable progress during that time 
along intellectual lines, it is safe to 
say that our Jesuit education is not 
that type best adapted to the general 
background of the large majority of 
the colored group. They will seek to 
be educated for the most part in tech- 
nical and mechanical lines. (3) Phy- 
chological Reasons: Where discrimina- 
tion has been practised in the past, or 
where there are but one or two colored 
students in a school, there can be no 
doubt that it is much harder for the 
normal Negro youth to adapt himself 
to such circumstances. (4) Local State 
Laws or Customs: In many areas in the 
south, interracial education is excluded 
by laws which also seem to bind our 


own schools: thus in Louisiana, if a 
white school admits colored students, 
it will lose its state charter and the 
right to grant degrees. In other areas 
custom prevents such mingling. 


Yet such customs can be overcome, 
as is shown in the University of Mary- 
land, a state university which was 
formally considered one of the white 
schools of Maryland’s segregated sys- 
tem. Negroes have attended this school 
since the famous case of Murray vs. 
the University of Maryland in 1935. 
In March, 1946 there were three Ne- 
groes in attendance at that university. 
Likewise the admission of a large body 
of Negro students .at Catholic univer- 


sity during the past year indicates that 


border-city customs against interracial 
education are being overthrown. From 
such incidents as these, it might be well 
for Jesuits to study the question of 
local laws or customs and their appli- 
cation or non-application to private 
schools, before proclaiming themselves 
bound in such a way as to prevent 
the admission of Negroes. (5) Pres- 
ence of Negro Catholic High Schools: 
This is another reason for the fewness 
of such students in our Jesuit schools. 
Thus Rockhurst high in Kansas City 
and Marquette high in Milwaukee re- 
port that the presence of Negro Catho- 
lic high schools draws such students 
away from them. Likewise the presence 
of free diocesan interracial high schools 
draws such applicants: thus Cardinal 
Hayes high school in New York city 
has over one hundred Negro youths 
compared to the one or two in our 
various New York Jesuit schools. 


The Negro in Jesuit Colleges 
and Universities 


In Jesuit schools of higher learning 
the Negro group is much better repre- 
sented. And the evidence of annual 
increases in this group makes us con- 
clude that we can expect more and 
more Negroes in our colleges compared 
to a steady few in our high schools. 
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This noticeable increase reflected the 
post-war increase of white students in 
our colleges. At present one out of 
every 182 Jesuit college students is 
colored, as compared to the one out 
of 1,172 high school students. 


The reasons suggested for the larger 
number of colored in our colleges: (1) 
Jesuit colleges offer a wider curricu- 
lum than our high schools. Negroes 
from non-Jesuit high schools can be 
more easily accommodated. (2) In 
many cases, as with white students. 
parents save their money to send their 
sons to Catholic colleges, whereas they 
could not afford our secondary school 
tuition also. (3) Negro veterans are 
being aided in our schools by grants 
from the G. I. Bill of Rights. (4) Be- 
ing maturer in age and experience than 
high-school students, Negroes in col- 
lege find it easier to fuse with their 
fellow students. 


Whatever be the reason, Negro col- 
lege students are desirous of our Jesuit 
education. Witness the remarkable 
number coming to Saint Louis Univer- 
sity in the course of the past two years. 
Every sixty-sixth student there is a 
Negro, (150 in the total student body 
of 10,079). This ratio approximates 
the proportion of Negro Catholics of 
student age to white Catholics of 
similar age. Furthermore it can be 
noted that these Negro students in our 


Table 3: Distribution of Negro Students 
in Schools of Fordham University, 
1946-1947, 


College of Arts and Sciences 6 
School of Law.com ; 10 
Graduate school... 14 
School of Adult Edueation 20 
School of Business......... ‘ee bes 
School of Pharmacyerrccnccnnennnne _o 
School of Education... cag 20 
School of Social Service : es)" 
Total Negroes... 102 


Total student body.. 
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colleges are entering every field of our 
educational system. This can be best 
illustrated by the third table showing 
the distribution of members of that 
race in the various departments of 
lordham university. 


Interracial Activities in Jesuit Schools 


Besides the actual presence of mem- 
bers of the Negro race in our schools, 
there is also evidence of splendid inter- 
racial activity on the part of our stu- 
dents. This is especially noted in some 
border cities where Negroes have not 
yet formed part of the student body, 
and where such action seems to be a 
preparation for their eventual admis- 
sion. Of note is the Baltimore Catholic 
Students Interracial council, of which 
both Loyola high school and Loyola 
college are members. During the past 
two years this organization has re- 
ceived considerable attention in the 
Catholic press. It is composed of Cath- 
olic Negroes and whites from all the 
various Catholic and public high 
schools and colleges of the city; their 
regular meetings have stimulated better 
racial understanding through discus- 
sion and through a program of Cath- 
olic Action in this field. 


Again there is evidence in many 
places that the Sodality is being used 
to further interracial justice. Much 
credit for this is due to the excellent 
programs developed by the Race Rela- 
tions committee of Saint Mary’s col- 
lege, Kansas, and published through 
the QUEEN’S WORK “Semester Out- 
line.” This past year, for instance, 
Georgetown university Sodality was 
the sponsor of a well-publicized inter- 
racial forum, 


Certainly such groups as the Sodal- 
ity and Interracial councils are doing 
much at least to render the local situa- 
tion benevolent for the advance of 
Negroes in Catholic education. 


VERSAILLES 


Report on the International Study Week 


by Francis J. Corley, S.J. 


6677 ONG BEFORE THE RECENT WAR, 

waged for six years with force 
of arms and still raging secretly through 
disunion and hatred, those in power 
had been striving and still strive to 
draw Christians and even the clergy 
to their opposing camps and to malign 
their enemies. 


“But you who are united together 
understand how very necessary it is 
that we labor to restore throughout 
the world the union and even oneness 
of souls which befits members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ and_ those 
other sons of the same Father who are 
called to that union. You have come 
to this Congress because you are free 
from that feeling ‘whereby those of 
one nation are accustomed to think or 
speak unfavorably of another’ and 
desire that the charity which, descend- 
ing from God upon men, binds you 
together, may be shared by all men. 
You desire that all men, being united 
in ‘the Kingdom of truth and life... 
of justice, charity and peace,’ may 
secure true happiness here and _ in 
eternal life.” 


Presents Two Objectives 


These words from the letter of Very 
Reverend Father General to the Fathers 
gathered at Versailles set the keynote 
for all the sessions. The letter was 
read in the refectory of the College of 
Saint Genevieve on Sunday evening, 
August ‘17, before the opening of the 


Congress, which met daily until Sat- 
urday, August 23. 


In succeeding paragraphs of the let- 
ter Father General presented the two 
objectives of the meetings and three 
considerations which he recommended 
to the attention of the Congress. The 
two objectives were: 


1. to foster mutual understanding. 
esteem, charity and assistance in all 
apostolic works; 


2. to consider the proposed Inter- 
national Center for promoting mutual 
efforts and the factors essential to its 
establishment. 


Suggests Considerations 


It was made clear that the Versailles 
meeting had no official character, that 
its function was not to draw up postu- 
lata, but rather to investigate condi- 
tions for more general cooperation be- 
tween provinces and nations in all 
forms of the modern apostolate. The 
conclusions reached by the Congress 
were to be sent to Father General to- 
gether with a précis of the meetings. 


His three considerations were: 


1. the almost universal ignorance 
of religious truth among the faithful 
of all classes, but especially the poor, 
and the Society’s traditional role of 
christianized” ; 

2. the increasing importance of 
various apostolates among the “de- 
christianized” ; 
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3. the urgency of training leaders 
who can protect the people from “false 
Messianisms.” 

If the first of the two major objec- 
tives is kept in mind it will help to 
give unity and coherence to the mat- 
ters treated in the various sessions of 
the Congress. Since the object of the 
meetings was increased knowledge and 
understanding of peoples, there was no 
ereat need for unity of subject matter. 
Anything that would clarify interna- 
tional relations and foster good will 
was pertinent. The Congress was not 
an educational meeting or a social 
order meeting or a convention of mis- 
sionaries, pastors, writers, editors or 
retreat directors. 


Program Varied 


Formal addresses delivered to the 
Congress ranged widely over the whole 
field of Catholic thought and action; 
discussions ranged even farther. Occa- 
sionally it was difficult to grasp the 
pertinence of some discussions; at 
times, though this was rare, informa- 
tion seemed to be presented for pur- 
poses of national aggrandizement or 
defense. Although the practical results 
of the meeting are largely intangible. 
the amount of reliable information 
about conditions in various countries, 
the welfare of the Church, and Jesuit 
activities is of inestimable worth. And 
intangible though the practical results 
are, there remained with those present 
at the Congress an enhanced under- 
standing and esteem for Jesuits of all 
nations. 

In the welcoming address to the 
Congress Very Reverend Marcel Bith, 
provincial of the province of France 
and host to the Congress. reaffirmed 
the unofficial nature of the meetings 
and explained something of the origin 
of the invitation. 

At the recent General Congregation 
a group of Fathers used to meet in the 
evenings to discuss religious and social 
conditions in various countries. So 
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interesting and valuable were the dis- 
cussions that it was hoped the benefits 
of increased understanding could be 
extended to a larger group. This de- 
sire, expressed by Fathers at the Con- 
gregation and earlier by an informal 
group of European Jesuits, led to the 
decision which resulted in the Inter- 
national Study Week. 


Stresses Charity 


Father Wilfrid Parsons delivered the 
opening address of the Congress. Re- 
calling the letter of Father General, 
Father Parsons alluded to the recent 
encyclical of Pius XII, Summi Ponti- 
ficatus, which emphasized the strong 
bonds of union which unite all men 
into an organized body, sprung from a 
common origin, endowed with the same 
nature, intended for the same natural 
and supernatural end in the unity of 
the Faith and of the Mystical Body. 

United though they are by these 
bonds, Father Parsons asked whether 
men live in conformity with these reali- 
ties. Against this union rise up indi- 
vidual and group egoisms. There is 
diversity in the world; smaller social 
units exist. And in the tensions of 
modern life unity has become less im- 
portant than the welfare of the indi- 
vidual groups; nationalism has divided 
the human race. 

Unity and mutual charity. Father 
Parsons continued, need not be de- 
stroyed by racial and geographical bar- 
riers. He recalled that in the United 
States there exist great diversity of 
racial origin and many geographical 
divisions, yet hatred and national rival- 
ries have been avoided. 

Saint Ignatius expected the Society 
to achieve an even greater conquest 
over egoism. The tenth part of the 
Constitutions, much of which reappears 
in the Rules of the Summary and the 
Common Rules, insists upon the im- 
portance of mutual charity and union. 
The early history of the Society is an 
object lesson in the living out of these 
rules. 


With the organization of the Society 
into national Assistancies there was 
more danger of nationalism among us. 
Hence the importance of a constant 
guard against its evil effects. To this 
end not only a spirit of renunciation 
and of charity is necessary but mutual 
understanding, as well. 


If we are to instil a spirit of inter- 
nationalism into others, he concluded, 
we must have it ourselves, for “charity 
begins at home.” 


In the first part of the afternoon 
delegates divided into five groups to 
hear reports on the apostolate among 
the working classes in various coun- 
tries of the world. Father B. L. Masse, 
of America, spoke to one of these 
groups. At the conclusion of these 
meetings there was a general session 
on the same subject, presided over by 
Father Paul Magand, founder of the 
Mouvement Populaire des Familles 
and himself a priest-worker (See 
SOCIAL ORDER, I, 1). 


Explains New Apostolate 


Two ideas were outstanding in 
Father Magand’s address and in the 
discussion that followed. The first was 
that the mass of workers in France 
and in many parts of Belgium have 
become “‘dechristianized”; the other 
was that Communism has taken over 
the great social ideals which the Church 
is no longer able to present to the 
workers. 


The causes of worker apostasy are 
largely historical. During the nine- 
teenth century, as industry began to 
develop in France, there was a tre- 
mendous migration of people from the 
country into the suburbs of the great 
industrial cities. Unfortunately the 
Church was unable to keep pace with 
these migrations with the result that 
the workers, unable to attend Mass and 
receive the sacraments, gradually 
slipped away from the Church. Not 
only were individual workers lost to 


the Faith, but the Church was unable 
to present its message of justice and 
charity and poverty to the masses. The 
magnificent teachings of Pius IX, Leo 
XIII and later Popes could not be 
taught to workers whom they were in- 
tended to benefit. 


As Communism grew in followers 
and power it exercised an increasing 
influence upon the working classes. It 
became in their minds the doctrine 
which would bring them freedom and 
power. In recent times Communist 
doctrine has developed a new human- 
ism, false, materialistic and atheistic, 
but appealing to people who have suf- 
fered from poverty and injustice. 


Catholic Action Discussed 


Tuesday’s sessions considered the 
apostolate of Catholic Action. In in- 
troducing the discussion Father de 
Coninck undertook to answer the ques- 
tion, how can Catholics be made to 
accept their social responsibilities in 
family, professional, public and inter- 
national life. He said, in effect, that 
they must be made aware of Christian- 
ity. There is too much vagueness in 
our discussion of Christianity. Like 
‘family’ or ‘nation, the term has lost 
precision in the popular mind. People 
speak of Christianity as though it were 
a sort of atmosphere which pervades 
people. But it is a spiritual bond of 
union; it is a spirit, brought about 
by a Spirit. The Holy Spirit is the 
bond of union. 


This bond is a vital thing which 
binds living beings by a dynamic activ- 
ity. It adapts them to their milieu, yet 
transforms those whom it unites. It 
works in individuals and in societies. 
A realization of this bond of union 
will make Christians more aware of 
their social responsibilities, of their 
obligation to perfection, stressed in 
Pius XI’s encyclical on Education, of 
their oneness with all men both by 
race, as Pius XII taught in Summui 
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Pontificatus, and in the Mystical Body. 
as the same Pontiff showed in Mystici 
Corporis. 

It must never be forgotten that amid 
diversity of nations and peoples—even 
of the Church herself, as we are re- 
minded so often in the sacred liturgy, 
“circumdata varietate,” “stella stella 
differt claritate” etc.—there is a vastly 
more important unity which binds all 
Christians. This union of doctrine, 
liturgy, holiness, practise, discipline. 
religious profession must be made 
more impressive for Christians, so that 
aware of the multiple bond which 
unites all men, they will work more 
effectively as collaborators in the apos- 
tolates of the Church. 


Report Action Progress 


Reports on Catholic Action progress 


in various countries occupied the fore- 
part of the afternoon; then Father 
Cretienne de Bigu, national chaplain 
of the JAC, led a discussion on the 
same subject. Since Catholic Action, 
he said, is one of the favored organiza- 
tions in the Church, it should be one 
of the Church’s most effective weapons 
in social reform. But we must know, 
first of all, whether Catholic Action 
is the same thing in all countries. 


It became evident at once that it is 
not. In some countries it is used solely 
for the defense of the Church and of 
the hierarchy; in others it is primarily 
a religious apostolate; in still others, 
social. Moreover, in some countries it 
is organized by milieu; in others, by 
sex and age of members. Great diver- 
sity was reported in the degree of cleri- 
cal control; this ranged from complete 
initiative and direction to emancipation 
in all respects except doctrinal inter- 
pretation. ‘There was little agreement 
with Father de Bigu’s opinion that 
Catholic Action and the social aposto- 
late are interchangable terms. 

Little progress was made in the dis- 


cussion, and it was postponed until 
later in the week. 
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Works for Church Union 


Father Jan Witte, professor of apolo- 
getics in the Dutch theologate at Maas- 
tricht, introduced the discussion of re- 
lations with Protestants, to which the 
morning of Wednesday, August 20, was 
devoted, with a review of the great 
Ecumenical movement for Church unity 
and suggestions about Catholic atti- 
tudes toward Protestants. After a 
résumé of the changes which have come 
over Protestantism in the centuries 
since the Reformation, notably the de- 
cline of some typically Protestant doc- 
trines, the ever-increasing desire for 
Christian union, Father Witte gave a 
brief survey of the current movements 
toward union, especially in Switzer- 
land, the Netherlands and the Scanda- 
navian countries. In addition to the 
large amount of writing on the sub- 
ject of union and the actual steps that 
have been taken to draw together indi- 
vidual Protestant groups into national 
and world groups, and the develop- 
ment of inter-confessional union, 
Father Witte called attention to the 
lively interest of many Protestant 
church leaders in the question of union 
with Catholicism. At the present time 
in the Netherlands there are several 
groups of Catholic and Protestant 
clergymen who meet to explore areas 
of agreement. 


Toward all these developments 
Father Witte recommended the ecu- 
menical attitude, which calls for genu- 
ine charity, absolute sincerity and an 
intelligent study of Protestantism as 
it is today. We must avoid narrow- 
ness and prejudice everywhere, mind- 
ful that harshness toward Protestants 
in predominantly Catholic countries 
will have harmful repercussions on the 
Catholic apostolate in predominantly 
Protestant countries. 


A more detailed analysis of Catholic- 
Protestant relations in Switzerland and 
of the ecumenical movement was given 
by Father R. Gutzwiller. In discussing 


the Protestant question in the United 
States Father John Courtney Murray 
placed special emphasis on the ques- 
_ tion of separation of church and state 
and expressed the hope that the So- 
ciety might make a concerted study of 
this vexing question. 


Eastern Churches Unite 


At a later session devoted to the 
sanie question Father Dieska, of Czech- 
oslovakia, recounted his experiences in 
work for members of the Eastern 
Churches in that country. There does 
not seem to be great sincerity in efforts 
at union in that country. The principal 
purpose of union seems to be to con- 
solidate forces against Rome. The orth- 
odox church is submissive to Commu- 
nist domination and religious ties are 
being used for political purposes. 


Almost 25 years of work with Slavic 
peoples lay behind the report of 
Father Charles Bourgeois, a French 
Jesuit who had worked in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Esthonia and Russia. 
There are 40,000 Catholics in Moscow 
alone; the 1937 referendum reported 
that one-third of all urban dwellers 
and two-thirds of rural people still 
believe in God. At the present time 
there are 25 churches in Moscow. 


Wednesday afternoon was left open 
so that those who wished might visit 
the Palace at Versailles. Meetings were 
resumed in the evening, when Father 
Robert A. Graham gave an account of 
his experiences at the various UN 
- meetings. 


Consider World Center 


The second major objective of the 
Versailles congress, the International 
Center, was under discussion at the 
Thursday morning meeting. The prin- 
cipal address at this session was de- 
livered by Father Joseph Creyghton, 
editor of the New Jesuit weekly news- 
paper in the Netherlands, De Linie. 
He spoke on the international responsi- 


bility of Jesuit publications and intro- 
duced the proposal of an International 
Center. 


National problems, Father Creygh- 
ton pointed out, must not be isolated 
but must be considered in the light of 
international affairs. Recognizing the 
supranational character of the Church 
and the Society and the great success 
of Communist propaganda precisely 
because it is an international organiza- 
tion, our Jesuit press throughout the 
world must emphasize supranational 
charity, unite divided minds, arouse 
collective responsibility for world 
order and peace. 


To this end an international center 
will be of great value. It can be a 
source of information about conditions 
in other countries, Catholic activities. 
Articles can be circulated for simul- 
taneous publication in several different 
countries and languages; experts in 
the center can give information that 
is authoritative and prompt. Exchange 
of writings can be promoted. 


Several Centers Urged 


The proposal evoked prolonged dis- 
cussion. But difficulty arose in attempt- 
ing to limit the field to which the cen- 
ter would address itself. [t was finally 
concluded that several centers, exploit- 
ing facilities already available, should 
be erected, for instance, a center for 
the Spiritual Exercises at Loyola, for 
catechetical work at Brussels, for the 
press at Amsterdam, and so forth. 


In the afternoon an unexpected visit 
of Father Pierre Teilhard du Chardin, 
well-known Jesuit scientist who dis- 
covered the “Peking man,” introduced 
a new topic to the meetings. Since 
Father Teilhard was just recuperat- 
ing from an illness, his paper was 
read by Father Rene d’Ouince, editor 
of Etudes. Evolution, Father Teilhard 
said, has entered upon a new stage. 
Biological development of the indi- 
vidual for the improvement of the 
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species has been supplanted by collec- 
tive development. Social progress of 
the whole race will be the evolution of 
the future, 


Science of Future 


But since science will still be the 
instrument of progress there must be 
a great increase in scientific research, 
which will be the highest expression 
of natural human activity. As such. 
it must be Christified. The pseudo-con- 
flict between two faiths: the traditional 
belief in God and the modern belief 
in man’s powers to develop himself, 
must be ended. There can be no true 
love of God without a desire for human 
progress, no true human progress with- 
out love of God. 

_ Consequently, he continued, sociology 

which has been enfeebled by lack of 
laws, principles, scientific structure, sep- 
aration from other sciences, must be- 
come the great science of man. It must 
be re-thought in the light of biology. 
psychology, theology. Christianity must 
be a force tending not only upward to 
God, but forward to a more perfect 
development of man here. As man’s 
life becomes more and more _ inter- 
connected with that of his fellows these 
relations must be directed toward his 
betterment, both natural and super- 
natural. 

The Society has a role to play in 
this advance. It will consist largely in 
an increased interest in science, greater 
collaboration with other scientists. 

This commonplace summary made 
months later from jottings fails utterly 
to reproduce the expression of a great 
mind. 


Role of Education 

Friday morning Father Jacques 
Goussault, rector of the College of 
Saint Genevieve, began the discussion 
of education’s role in forming interna- 
tional order. Alluding to Saint Igna- 
tius’ decision that education was the 
best means for reuniting Christendom, 
Father Goussault affirmed that it can 
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again be our most effective means of 
promoting international unity. This 
is a matter of both curriculum and 
formation. In the selection of courses 
and programs of study, material must 
be selected which will emphasize the 
student’s union with the rest of the 
world, the social fact. And he must 
be imbued with a “sense of the Mysti- 
cal Body.” 

The remainder of the morning was 
filled with reports on education in 
various countries of the world. Out- 
standing were the presentations of 
Fathers Edward B. Rooney. secretary 
of the Jesuit Educational association, 
and Father Klein, rector of the Kanis- 
iuskolleg in Berlin. Despite the nihil- 
ism which has seized German youth as 
a result of military defeat, the occupa- 
tion, the bleak future and the crass 
materialism of Nazi thought, and de- 
spite widespread ignorance resulting 
from neglect of education during the 
war years, Father Klein sees hopeful 
prospects in the students now enrolled 
in the gymnasium at Berlin. He saw 
an omen of a brighter future in the 
fact that the school occupies part of 
the old administrative offices of the 
Krupp munitions works. 


Education Surveyed 


The topic was continued in the 
afternoon when sectional meetings 
heard reports on education in 13 dif- 
ferent countries. 


Father Rene d’Ouince presided at 
the Saturday morning meeting on un- 
belief. Father Paul Bolkovac, who is 
attached to the newly-opened hostel 
for university students in Hamburg, 
reported on this problem in Germany. 
In his work he has many contacts with 
intellectuals. artists. young Socialists 
and former Nazis, all intellectuals. 


The real Nazis who had put their 
faith in Hitlerism have been com- 
pletely disillusioned by the collapse. 
The others, those not convinced Nazis, 
will follow Russians or Americans or 


whoever is in power. Many serious 
young pagans, however, are seriously 
hunting for an intellectual solution to 
their bewilderment. Many acknowledge 
that their old convictions have been 
completely shattered and that infidelity 
is an intellectually bankrupt and re- 
sourceless position. 


Three ideas are uppermost in their 
minds now: 1. Germany must regard 
-herself as part of Europe and the 
world, rather than try to dominate; 2. 
living conditions for all men in Ger- 
many must be improved. They are 
genuinely intent upon social justice, 
but not sure whether socialism is the 
way; 3. some change of heart and 
mind is necessary; there must be a 
conversion. But they do not yet know 
to what they should turn. 

Their thought at present is heavily 
political and philosophical; they have 
not, in any great numbers, recognized 
the need of theology and religion. But 
some few are coming to the Faith. 


There are tremendous possibilities 
among these young leaders of the 
future. While it is true that much of 
the youth between the ages of 20 and 
40 is embittered and lost, there are 
many more who can be helped. Sym- 
pathy for them and understanding. as 
well as flawless clarity in presenting 
Christian solutions, are needed. But 
they are the future of Germany, and 
the work must be done. 


Unbelief in France 


Father Henri de Lubac, author of 
several theological works in the Unam 
Sanctam series and professor at Four- 
vieres in Lyon, was less interested in 
the phenomena of unbelief than in the 
apostolate for the infidel. Polemics 
and demonstration are less effective 
than sympathy and personal spiritual 
influence. To this must be added pro- 
found understanding of the unbeliever’s 
intellectual position. 

Father Hunter Guthrie, dean of the 
graduate school of Georgetown univer- 


sity, contrasting the splendid material 
civilization in the United States with 
our lack of a fully rounded culture, 
described the unbelief of American 
society. Father W. Edmund Fitzgerald, 
rector of Cheverus High school, Port- 
land, Maine, spoke of the lack of reli- 
gion in American educational systems. 


At the final session of the Congress 
Father Bith observed that the first 
objective of the meetings, mutual 
understanding and good will, had been 
achieved. After the formal conclusions 
of the meeting were read, the sessions 
adjourned. 


Informal Discussion 


This summary cannot reproduce the 
vast amount of information that was 
exchanged at Versailles: much less can 
it give an impression of the sympathy, 
understanding and increased respect 
that were fostered. In addition to the 
general sessions, sectional meetings 
each afternoon and full sessions in the 
evening heard reports on conditions in 
all of the countries represented at the 
Congress. Especially memorable among 
these reports was one on political and 
economic conditions by Father Wang 
Jen Chen, of the Aurora university, 
Shanghai, read by candle light after 
the lights of the college failed, and an 
account of occupation difficulties of 
the church in Lithuania by Father 


Kubilius. 


But not all the fruits of the Congress 
were derived from the sessions. Much 
information and inspiration came from 
private conversations at table and be- 
tween meetings. Father Emil Schmitz, 
who is now working with labor organi- 
zations in Cologne, gave an account 
of his present activities and the tragic 
story of the last days of the mission 
in Lithuania, Latvia and Esthonia, 
where he had been a missioner until 
the Russian invasion. Father Jean 
Minery told of his attempts to foster 
good will between French and German 
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youth by bringing parties of French 
young men and women to Strasbourg. 
The background of King Leopold's 
exile and prospects for his return to 
the throne of Belgium were explained 
by Father Meeus, national director of 
the League of the Sacred Heart. Father 
Paul Dickinson, who is connected with 
the Papal Relief mission to Germany, 
told of conditions there, of his work 
for intellectual life in Germany and 
of the growth of an international spirit 
in the Society. There were accounts 
of rural Catholic Action in Hungary, 
of the university hostel in Hamburg, 
of Fomento Social in Spain, of the 
agricultural school at Angers in France, 
of the activities of Action Populaire 
in Paris. 


Registrants at the Congress totaled 
181, although a much larger number 
attended one or more sessions. There 
were 13 Americans present throughout 
the week: Fathers Robert A. Graham, 
Hunter Guthrie, Wilfrid Parsons. 
Francis J. Corley, Benjamin L. Masse, 
John L. Thomas, 5. Youree Watson, 
W. Edmund Fitzgerald, Gregory Roy, 
John Walsh, John Courtney Murray, 
Edward B. Rooney, Bernard Murray. 
Several others visited Versailles during 
the week. 


Large Attendance 


Delegates came from 42 provinces, 
as well as from several vice-provinces 
and missions; 33 countries were repre- 
sented. Father Robert Bosc. of Etudes, 
was the general secretary; Father Jac- 
ques Goussault, rector of the College 
of Saint Genevieve, was general presi- 
dent of the sessions. 


To Very Reverend Father General 
went a résumé of the proceedings and 
a copy of the conclusions. These Jat- 
ter are summarized: 


1. Doctrinal, there is need for 
further clarification of the relation be- 
tween Church and State, since there 
seems to he conflicting application of 
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principles in various countries; there 
is need, too, for theology of peace and 
an application of the eighth rule of 
the Summary not only to relatives but 
to nation and race. 


2. Practical, it is hoped that six or 
seven centers, each concentrated upon 
one subject, can be established. that 
in each center one Father be desig- 
nated to conduct the business of the 
center, that in each province a Father 
be assigned to foster interest in supra- 
national affairs, that a continuing com- 
mittee be appointed to carry on the 
work begun at Versailles and to pre- 
pare for future meetings. 


Continuing Committee Set 


The last desideratum, establishment 
of a continuing committee, was ac- 
complished before the conclusion of 
the session by the designation of a 32- 
man body to serve in this capacity. 
Fathers Masse and Parsons are the 
members for the American assistancy. 


Through the continuing committee 
and through the Fathers who were 
present at the Congress the work of 
improved understanding will go on. 
Invaluable contacts have been estab- 
lished which will increase collabora- 
tion between Jesuits of different na- 
tions. Unofficial though the Congress 
was, it was generally recognized by 
those who were in attendance as a 
most useful adjunct to the natural and 
supernatural bonds which unite the 
Society into a cohesive body for the 
glory of God and the spread of His 
Kingdom. 


. 


There was general accord with the 
opinion expressed by Very Reverend 
Marcel Bith, provincial of the province 
of France, at the conclusion of the 
Congress that it had gone far toward 
realizing the objective set for it by 
Very Reverend Father General, “ut 
quam maxime regnet vera illa frater- 
nitas, quam Pater celestis inter filios 
suos universos intendit.” 


~_- 


~ VOCATIONAL GROUP ORDER 


The Natural Structure of Soctety 


by James J. Berna, S.J. 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 


r THE ENCYCLICAL OF Pius XI, 
Quadragesimo Anno, (No. 83) there 
occurs the following statement: 


For under nature’s guidance it comes to 
pass that just as those who are joined 
together by nearness of habitation estab- 
lish towns, so those who follow the same 
industry or profession—whether in the 
economic or other field—form guilds of 
associations, so that many are wont to 

~ consider these self-governing organiza- 
tions, if not essential, at least natural to 
civil society. 

Many authors do, indeed, state that 
the natural structure of society is the 
vocational group organization in some 
form; none that the writer has seen 
substantiates it very fully. This article 
is an attempt to do that, and to indi- 
cate the main principles upon which 
the conclusion rests. 


We will assume familiarity with the 
basic concepts involved in vocational 
erouping as advocated in Quadragesi- 
mo Anno. They are excellently pre- 
sented in the 180 BULLETIN for March. 
1946. 

Throughout the discussion, however, 
it must be remembered that we are 
dealing with a generic type of social 
structure, admitting of many varied 
forms, just as “democracy” does in the 
political order. We are not attempting 
to assert that a rigid form of economic 
order, down to its last details, can be 
shown to be natural. Secondly, we are 
not here dealing with the organization 
of the State (respublica, in the termin- 
ology of the Encyclical), but of what, 
for want of a more satisfactory term. 
is commonly termed “Society.” (socie- 


tas civilis). The distinction is well 
drawn by Heinrich Rommen in The 
State in Catholic Thought (Herder, 
1945), pp. 274-275, and is of great 
importance. The State or political 
union is but one specific society, albeit 
the highest, all-inclusive one within 
the general temporal society. Society 
is the complexus of associations or 
societies for particular purposes, nat- 
ural and conventional, existing within 
the framework of the State, and is 
logically prior to the latter. If this 
distinction is lost sight of, the voca- 
tional group society advocated by 
Pius XI will be confused with the 
corporate State, exemplified in Musso- 
lini’s Italy. 


One other point to be noted is that 
the present discussion will be confined 
to the question of vocational grouping 
in the economic sphere. While voca- 
tional grouping is not an exclusively 
economic concept, our limitation of 
treatment is justified by the fact that 
it does have its primary significance 
in the economic phase of human activ- 
ity, and is proposed by Pius chiefly as 
a form of economic organization. Sec- 
ondly, since economic activity ramifies 
to such an extent through the whole 
of social life, and includes so many 
members of society, the setting up of 
a vocational group economy would be, 
in effect, the organization of an entire 
society according to this pattern. 


With these preliminary clarifications 
out of the way, we may now proceed 


to the main discussion. 
Sie 


Natural Structure 


The first thing to be established is 
the precise meaning of “natural,” and 
the criterion for determining what 
structure of human society is natural. 
Something can be said to be natural 
to a being, when it is caused by the 
being’s nature, is proportionate or 
commensurate with that nature, or is 
the object of the being’s natural in- 
clination. In the latter case, the in- 
clination may be necessary and deter- 
mined, as in the case of irrational 
beings. or may require for its com- 
pletion an act of free will, as is fre- 
quently the case with man. for instance, 
the inclination of man to marriage. 
Such is said to be natural to man as 
being dictated by natural reason per- 
ceiving the thing in question as re- 
quired, absolutely or relatively, either 
for his perfection as an individual, or 
for the perfection of the community 
of which he is part. 


Let us apply these notions to the 
structure of society. Human society 
is not a physical substance, but a cer- 
tain unity of order, to be instituted 
and ordered by man’s free. rational 
acts. as a means demanded by the very 
nature of man for a definite and pre- 
cise end: his perfection in the temporal 
order, or the “good life.” As in any 
means-end relationship, the structure 
of society is determined by the end 
the society is to serve. The natural 
structure is that most proportioned to 
this end, that is, best adapted or even 
necessary to its attainment in all its 
aspects, at the same time respecting 
the nature of the beings to be ordered 
to this end, namely human persons. 
That particular structure can be said 
to be natural to man in the sense of 
heing demanded by right reason, see- 
ing the connection between this struc- 
ture and the best attainment of 
end, 


the 


Phe end of human society, there- 
fore, is the criterion for determining 
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the natural structure of the social body. 
and this end is what has been aptly 
called since the days of the Greek 
philosophers the “good life.” The 
good life consists essentially in the 
life of virtue. the life according to 
right reason, to prudence and_ the 
moral virtues. and, instrumentally, in 
a sufficiency of temporal goods as a 
means to the virtuous life. To provide 
the latter is the proximate end of 
society and the state. Among the 
latter there are certain things which 
can be attained only by the entire 
community. organized and acting as 
a unit under a sovereign authority. 


For the attainment of these the civil 
union or State is instituted. at the head 
of which is the subject of political 
authority or government. Other requi- 
sites for the good life can be attained 
by individuals acting alone, or in 
smaller associations within the State. 
Examples of the former are the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of an 
order of law and justice. defense of 
the nation from foreign aggression. 
and certain economic activities such 
as the building of roads and. bridges. 
maintenance of a postal system, and 
others of this type. This class of activ- 
ities. since they can be adequately 
carried out only by the entire com- 
munity, are the proper object of the 
direct action of the government. the 
agency representing the entire com- 
munity, 


Individual Responsibility 


The bulk of economic activity, how- 
ever, that is the supplying of the mem- 
hers of society with the ordinary 
necessities of life. can be adequately 
carried out by individuals and their 
associations for particular purposes. 
Moreover, the organization and direc- 
tion of the economic process is basic- 
ally an extension of the individual's 
effort to preserve his life and provide 
for himself a sufficiency of temporal 
eoods befitting his dignity as a human 


person. These are primary precepts 
of the natural law, and to do what is 
necessary for their attainment there- 
fore. primarily rests with the indivi- 
dual. as a free human person. 


It follows that the first right and 
responsibility for the organization and 
direction of the economic process in 
society rests with individual initiative 
or, if you will, “private enterprise,” and 
not with the government. The state was 
not instituted by men for the growing 
of wheat, or for the manufacture of 
shoes. steel or automobiles. but to do 
those things which they cannot do as 
individuals or in smaller societies, and 
hence its direct authority extends only 
to the latter. Futhermore, the end of 
society and the state in the ultimate 
sense is the perfection of man qua 
man. that is, of the individual human 
person precisely inasmuch as he is a 
rational being. It is the peculiar per- 
fection of man. as a being endowed 
with intellect and free will, to be able 
to perceive the ends necessary for his 
perfection. and to order himself to 
them by placing the requisite means. 


Liberty Paramount 


The perfection of the individual man 
qua man demands that maximum 
liberty and initiative be left to him in 
the prosecution of those ends which 
fall within the range of his powers of 
attainment —the maximum, that is. 
consistent with the common good. The 
function of the state is to supplement. 
not supplant, this initiative. This is 
nothing more than the Principle of 
Subsidiarity. which Pius XI refers to 
as a “most weighty principle. which 
cannot be set aside or changed, and 
which remains fixed and unshaken in 
social philosophy.” (Quad. Anno, No. 
a9). 


Let us now examine the economic 
function, which we have tried to show 
to be the proper sphere for individual 
initiative. in more detail. The end of 


the economic process is to contribute 
to the good life of man through the 
efficient utilization of the scarce re- 
sources of the earth. It is ordered to 
the welfare of all the members of 
society, since all men have the same 
end and the same fundamental rights. 
Prescinding from the difficult question 
of world economy, therefore, and ac- 
cepting national life as we have it, we 
can say that the end (finis operis) of 
the economic system of any nation is 
a plane of living for all its citizens 
in keeping with their dignity as human 
persons, as far as limited human 
ability makes this possible. Secondly, 
the economic end in society is in real- 
ity a manifold of many particular ends 
to be achieved. That is, it consists of 
many particular products to be pro- 
duced, and many services to be 
rendered. 


Occupational Groups 


Accordingly, if the economic proc- 
ess is to attain its end, specializa- 
tion, or occupational division of labor. 
and its counterpart, exchange, become 
absolutely necessary. Under the in- 
fluence of this development, there 
springs up within society broad func- 
tional or occupational groupings — 
eroups of individuals, as yet loose and 
unorganized, but united at least in this, 
that they perform the same function 
in society. That society becomes so 
differentiated is a spontaneous, natural 
phenomenon as social progress ad- 
vances, and a necessary means to the 
attainment of the ends of human so- 
cial life. 


What conclusions can be drawn from 
our discusion thus far relative to the 
natural structure of society? We have 
shown above that the natural and cor- 
rect structure is that best calculated 
to attain the end, with due regard for 
the rights and powers of the human 
persons to be ordered to the end. Con- 
cretely, it is that one which provides 
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for maximum liberty and initiative on 
the part of individuals and their par- 
ticular associations, while at the same 
time providing adequate direction and 
coordination of their activities with the 
common good. Since there are certain 
ends in society which can be attained 
only by the entire community, organ- 
ized and acting under a guiding au- 
thority as a single unit, such a society 
must be instituted. This is the State 
and Government, representing the en- 
tire community, and charged with the 
attainment of the end proper to the 
community as community, and this by 
its direct action. 


Role of Subsidiority 


Since there is also a sphere of ac- 
tivity proper to private initiative and 
responsibility, the correct structure of 
society will make provision for the 
carrying out by individuals and their 
particular associations which may be 
necessary for the purpose of the activi- 
ties proper to them. In other words, 
it will be built solidly on the Principle 
of Subsidiarity. At the same time it 
will provide adequate mechanism 
whereby individuals in their private 
activities can themselves coordinate 
these activities with the common good. 


Individuals in society not only have 
rights as free human persons, to liberty 
and initiative but as essentially social 
beings, ordered by their very nature to 
the necessity of seeking their perfec- 
tion by association with other men, 
they have obligations to the common 
good, commonly called “social” obli- 
gations. Social or contributive justice, 
the virtue which disposes the indivi- 
dual to act in accord with the common 
good, is an obligation resting on each 
individual in society, and the full idea 
of subsidiarity includes the notion of 
individuals themselves taking the neces- 
sary means. and providing the neces- 
sary institutions and controls, whereby 
their activities and those of whatever 
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eroups they are a part, are directed to 
the common good. This is right order. 
The alternative to this is laissez faire, 
and the neglect of the common good, 
or coercion toward it, imposed on in- 
dividuals and their groups from with- 
out, by the State. 


All this is closely allied with the 
notion of society as a moral organism. 
The concept of an organism is that of 
an ordered whole, composed of parts 
or organs, each of which performs its 
own function in its own sphere, and 
in which the principle of unity of the 
whole is intrinsic, and not imposed on 
the parts ab extrinseco. It is opposed 
to the concept of a machine, whose 
principle of unity is artificial and 
mechanistic, not organic. The organic 
concept is applied to society analo- 
gously. of course, and has definite limi- 
tations, since. unlike other organisms, 
the parts here (men and their groups) 
do not exist for the sake of the whole. 


Autonomy Shared 

The members of society are human 
persons. capable of perceiving and 
directing themselves to their ends. At 
the same time, they are not self-suf- 
ficient as individuals, and must form 
associations or societies for the attain- 
ment of these ends. The autonomy and 
liberty of the individual becomes the 
right to autonomy and liberty of the 
associations which the individual forms 
for the prosecution of his legitimate 
ends. 


If this be denied, the right of 
the individual to initiative and self- 
direction becomes only a name, and he 
is left a helpless, isolated “atom” in 
the great collective mass which the 
state thus becomes. The opposite of 
this “social-atomism.”” in which there 
is nothing but the isolated individual 
and the omnipotent state, is a truly 
moral-organic social order. which in 
the concrete means a well-ordered com- 
plexus of relatively autonomous asso- 


ciations or societies. within the frame- plus the necessity of seeking the eco- 
work of the highest human society in nomic objectives in society. throuch 
the temporal order, the State. specialization and exchange, point to 
a system of organized vocational] 

In a succeeding article we will en- groups as the natural order for society. 


deavor to show how these principles. and the economy in particular. 


Justice and Freedom 


The problem is not: should there be justice and order and effi- 
ciency? All are agreed that there should be. The problem is: how can 
they be obtained and preserved without violating the citizen’s natural 
right to freedom in certain essential spheres, and without jeopardizing 
enterprise, initiative and progress— 


the social and economic benefits 
which flow from a considerable degree of liberty of action and freedom 
of choice in spheres of less importance ? 


Vocational organization properly developed and safeguarded offers 
the readiest solution to this problem. It is a system which secures to 
professions. trades, industry and agriculture, autonomy in the admin- 
istration of their own affairs. The State which leaves to wisely organ- 
ized vocational bodies the greatest measure of self-government and 
which is prepared to hear and heed their considered technical advice 
on matters within their competence will be able to carry out with 
greater success, impartiality and economy its sovereign function of 


securing the common good. 


Report of the Commission on Vocational 
Organization, Dublin, 1945 
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‘CLANN NA POBLACHTA 


A New Party for Eire 
by Francis J. Corley, S.J. 


\MON DE VALERA’S announcement 

of a special general election in 
Eire following the loss of two govern- 
ment seats in the Dail highlights the 
rise of a new political party in that 
country and indicates the existence of 
internal political troubles. “A govern- 
ment whose position has been weak- 
ened and might be questioned could 
not hope to deal effectively with the 
conditions which may confront the 
country in the coming year,” Mr. de 
Valera said in announcing the likeli- 
hood of elections early in 1948. 


The new party which has caused the 
furore in Eire, a republican group 
called Clann na Poblachta, began less 
than two years ago. Its pricipal spokes- 
man is Mr. Sean McBride, son of the 
Major McBride, one of the sixteen 
patriots killed in the infamous execu- 
tions following the 1916 Easter Upris- 
ing. Associated with him are 26 other 
original members, including Noel Hart- 
nett and Peadar Cowan. 

It is believed that the new political 
party includes some former members 
of the L.R.A. which had carried on 
illegal activities even as late as the 
recent war. In their inaugural confer- 
ence on July 6, 1946, the leaders of 
Clann na Poblachta stated as their pur- 
pose: “For many years a large section 
of Republican opinion has felt that 
Republicans should take an active part 
in the political life of the nation. It 
was felt that it would be possible to 
work for the achievement of Republi- 
can ideals by purely political means.” 

The six-part program drafted at the 
conference is concerned with: 1. Politi- 
cal Morality, 2. Social Security, 3. Na- 
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tional Planning. 4. Rural Life. 5. Cul- 
tural Aims, 6. Partition. Each of these 
headings merits a brief summary. 


Political Morality 


The new party contends that the 
present government of Eire has per- 
mitted undue use of influence, has en- 
trusted too much legislative authority 
to Executive Orders as well as to Min- 
isters, and has usurped authority from 
local governments. These alleged 
abuses Clann na Poblachta proposes 
to eliminate. 


This is not the first time that criti- 
cism has been directed against legisla- 
tive methods of the present govern- 
ment in Ireland. In a pamphlet writ- 
ten two years ago, Bishop Browne of 
Galway, who was chairman of the 
Commission on Vocational Organiza- 
tion, said, 

...it is hypocrisy to talk today 
as if the Dail makes all the laws. 
It has delegated its sovereignty 
to Ministers and their anonymous 
officials .... Is it not in the public 
interest that there should be some 
check upon this and that the men 
who have spent their lives in busi- 
ness and know it should also have 
the right to offer advice? 

And in 1943 the Report of the Com- 
mission on Vocational Organization 
had contained a somewhat similar pro- 
test: 

There have been many complaints 

about the present system of legis- 

lation by Ministerial Order. In 
the first place it is almost impos- 
sible for the public or those inti- 
mately affected to be cognizant of 


all these orders because they are 
issued and amended so frequently. 
Secondly, the orders are often 
made without any prior consulta- 
tion with those affected and fre- 
quently have to be amended imme- 
diately after their issue. Thirdly, 
procedure and identity of  offi- 
cials concerned in administering 
them are cloaked in secrecy. 


Elsewhere in the report it is asserted 
that complaints about this matter were 
submitted to the Commission by asso- 
ciations of farmers, employers and 
workers. 


Social Security 


Provisions will include estab- 
lishment of a basic wage related to 
cost of living, guaranteed employ- 
ment, comprehensive social insur- 
ance. control of credit and use of in- 
terest-free credit to provide full em- 
ployment. fair distribution through 
control of production and distribution. 


Control of wages, government guar- 
antee of employment and of Credit 
are relatively new ventures for a peace- 
time government in Eire. In fact the 
Pioyisional policy outlined by the 
party calls for considerably more state 
intervention in economic affairs than 
has hitherto been the practise in the 
country. New developments include: 
guaranteed prices for farm products, 
state entrance into new industries, not- 
ably, pulp products manufactures, in- 
shore and deep-sea fishing, the theater 
and film industries. 


The present government has already 
organized many industries and holds 
monopolies i in more than 20 industries 
and services. This has been defended 
by disinterested observers because the 
volume of business in Ireland does not 
permit the hazards of competition by 
private enterprise. 


New programs in public health and 
the social services are being developed 
by the present Ministry of Health 


and Social Services. A White Paper 
on the former problem has already 
been published (October, 1947) and 
a second paper on the social services 
is soon to be published. The latter 
paper will propose consolidation of all 
services in one department, a single 
stamp system of financing, increase “of 
benefits under many types of aid and 
the elimination of one or two services 
too expensive to operate. 


National Planning 


Electrification of industry and rail 
transport; reforestation and wood- 
product industries, such as alcohol. 
paper, plastics; slum-clearance and 
adequate housing, inshore and deep-sea 
fishing; land reclamation and develop- 
ment of turf industries. In most of 
these areas the present government is 
already active, although it is generally 
acknowledged _ that little practical at- 
tention has been given to the urgent 
need of aggressive work in reforesta- 
tion. Present and planned develop- 
ments for the production of electricity 
will be sufficient for all foreseeable 
industrial needs, but complete develop- 
ment of electrical resources will re- 
quire continued use of turf and coal 
in power development. Present plans 
will exhaust Ireland’s electrical poten- 
tial, except for the rather utopian pro- 
posal of a development on Valencia 
island off the south-west coast, similar 
to the Passamaquoddy project. 


Rural Life 

Cooperatively owned agricultural 
machinery, guaranteed prices for farm 
products, promoting mutual assistance 
and recreation. 


Cultural Aims 
Development of a national theater 
and film industry; of the Gaelic-speak- 
ing areas; universal, free education at 
all levels, promotion of Irish as the 
spoken language of the people. De- 
velopment of the Gaelthact areas will 
probably continue the programs now 
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in operation by the Fianna Fail gov- 
ernment, needle trades, weaving and 
toy-making. These areas in the west of 
Ireland are vital to Irish national spirit 
because they contain the largest con- 
centration of Gaelic-speaking peoples. 
But they are not economically self- 
sustaining and there has been heavy 
emigration of workers to other parts 
of Ireland, to the United States and 
to the British Isles. The government 
and Clann na Poblachta are determined 
to develop these areas economically. 


Partition 


Agitation for the return of the Six 
Counties, by opening the Dail to par- 
liamentary representatives from the 
north, by strengthening the cultural 
and economic bonds between the two 
sections. Partition is a sore spot with 
all political parties in Eire, and in this 
Clann na Poblachta will be lined up 
with them. The greatest difference be- 
tween the parties lies in the means 
they propose using to end Partition. 
Opening of the Dail to representatives 
from the north, despite the existence 
of the Stormount government in the 
north, is a bold step. 


Except for its emphasis upon the 
role of government in economic affairs 
and its criticism of the present govern- 
ment, this policy does not differ greatly 
from that sponsored by the present 
government in Eire, nor from the gen- 
eral program of the Labor party. In 
fact the question has been raised by 
members of the latter party why a 
group with plans so closely resembling 
theirs should have come into existence. 
There has been no official reply to the 
question, but a speaker recently replied 
to this query: “We have nothing 
against the policy of the Labor party; 
it is more or less the same as our own. 
But people will join Clann na Pob- 
lachta who would not join the Labor 
party; our leaders are men who can 
he trusted to get things done. We. are 
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in a hurry and the Labor party is 
too slow.” 


It is widely thought in Ireland that 
the new party is an attempt to intro- 
duce into the political life of the nation 
the spirit which inspired the now 
illegal I.R.A. This was stated publicly 
by a member of the Labor party in 
The Review, which is an unofficial 
publication of that party. 


Inasmuch as Mr. Sean McBride 
and several other members of the 
party Provisional Executive are former 
members of the I.R.A.. there is prob- 
ably much truth in this observation, 
but nothing in announced policy or 
public statements gives any indication 
that I.R.A. violence will be continued. 
It has been some years since Mr. Me- 
Bride severed his connection with the 


L.R.A. 


Mr. McBride himself won a seat in 
the Dail in a recent bye-election in 
Dublin and a second member of the 
party, Mr. Patrick Kinnane. secured a 
seat from Tipperary against a Fianna 
Fail candidate. A third just missed 
election in Waterford. 


This emergence of old I.R.A. ele- 
ments into the political life of the 
country cannot be looked upon as an 
unmixed blessing. It will be good if 
it brings to an end the violence which 
characterized the last years of I.R.A. 
activity: and this should result if Clann 
na Poblachta leaders are able to at- 
tract I.R.A. remnants into its mem- 
bership. But into an Eire already em- 
broiled by sharp political controversies 
and the acrimonies of personal dislike 
it is unfortunate that another source 
of contention has been introduced. 


Irish economy needs all the assist- 
ance it can get from an intelligent and 
vigorously progressive government. 
But the new party seems likely to fos- 
ter, rather than reduce or silence, 
political activities within the govern- 
ment of Eire. 


NOTES ON GERMANY 


Country Makes Slow Recovery from War Devastation 


by Robert A. Graham, S.J. 


oe IS BEING WRITTEN IN Frankfort- 
am-Main, headquarters of the Euro- 
pean Command (EUCOM). I am in 
another world. There are more than 
17,000,000 people in the US zone of 
occupation. What liberties they have 
are by the pleasure of the conquerors. 
What food they get is by the same 
gratuity. When you land in Germany 
and see the complete subjection of 
Germany to the will of the victor, you 
understand what the Pope meant when 
he said that never had the sword traced 
such a clear division between victor 
and vanquished. 

The moral responsibility for our 
occupation of Germany is frightening. 
especially because our power is so un- 
challenged. And in our own zone we 
can't blame the Russians for what they 
are doing. Here we have final say. 


% * % 


A question that has frequently been 
raised is whether the American occupa- 
tion forces are dealing with the Cath- 
olics unjustly. From one of the Ameri- 
can ecclesiastics I learn that the Cath- 
olic bishops at the moment do not 
voice any serious complaints against 
our policy. The question of religious 
state-supported schools has been re- 
solved, more or less satisfactorily, for 
each of the three Laender of states in 
the US zone (Bavaria, Greater Hesse, 
Wuerttemberg-Baden). The denazifica- 
tion process among the clergy pro- 
ceeded cautiously and the government 
is satisfied with the cooperation of the 
Catholic hierarchy in the removal of 


priests who had been identified too 
closley with the nazis. Fortunately, 
very few Catholic priests have been 
snarled in the denazification process. 

I asked a bishop point-blank: “Is 
the military government doing any- 
thing against the Catholic church in 
Germany ?” 

He answered: “I distinguish. On the 
higher levels the Church has nothing 
at the moment particular to complain 
about in the way of persecution of the 
Church. But on the level of the local 
military government officials, where 
policy is executed, there appears to be 
definite anti-Catholic bias.” 


% % * 


Berlin—Our Fathers have purchased 
from the Krupp family an imposing 
building on the Tiergartenstrasse and 
are repairing and remodeling it to 
accommodate 500 boys. There are 
several interesting things about this 
development. First of all, it was un- 
usual that the Krupps would be 
allowed. much less be willing, to get 
rid of this structure which was com- 
pleted in 1937 at a price of four mil- 
lion gold marks. The real estate value 
alone is very great. A suitable com- 
parison for location would be Fifth 
Avenue and 60th or 70th. But the 
British and the Allied Kommandatura 
both gave their approval and the deal 
went through. 

The second strange thing is that this 
building should be in condition to be 
used or that repairs would be possible 
in an age of universal shortages. The 
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Tiergarten, as any GI who has toured 
Berlin will tell you, is one of the 
hardest hit sections of the city. For 
blocks and blocks one can walk with- 
out seeing a human habitation—just 
shell after shell. A desert in the middle 
of a city of three million. Then in- 
credibly in the midst of the destrue- 
tion this beautiful building. 


The Pope is personally interested 
in the fortunes of Kanisiuskolleg. As 
Papal Nuncio he helped the old school 
along. His letter to Father Klein, writ- 
ten last October, when the project was 
velting under way, revealed his special 
interest. In this letter he called atten- 
tion to the fact that several millions of 
Catholics had come into this area (as 
a result of expulsions from Upper and 
Lower Silesia) and that Canisius was 
the only school for these. 


The education picture of eastern 
Germany is grim. The Soviets won't 
allow any Catholic institutions in their 
zone. Only in Berlin, which is ruled 
by a quadri-partite control is it pos- 
sible to operate a school, and only 
those which were in existence prior 
to Hitler may resume. As a conse- 
quence there is no likelihood of any 
other school for young men in all 
eastern Germany for many years to 
come. Kanisiuskolleg is truly the hope. 
the only hope for the Catholic youth 
of this part of Germany. 


* 


There are rumors, both among the 
Americans and among the Germans 
themselves, that the United States and 
the Allies generally might withdraw 
from Berlin. This would be madness. 

I can see the point of view of the 
military men here. In the event of war 
they would be hopelessly cut off. Mae- 
Arthur at Bataan or Devereaux at 
Wake were never so badly off as Clay 
would be in Berlin. Connections with 
the west are slow and hopelessly in- 
adequate. 

But whatever the military weakness 
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of our position, politically it is un- 
surpassed in importance today. Berlin 
is the great city of eastern Europe. It 
really matters very little that the 
Soviets control the farming lands 
around the city. As long as the western 
powers have a strong political strong- 
hold in Berlin they can still influence 
the east. This city is a dynamo of in- 
tellectual and political activity. 


In the case of religion, one can say, 
“The patient is doing as well as can 
be expected under the circumstances.” 
In other words the situation varies 
from bad to less bad, but is certainly 
not good. Two pastors. one in Berlin 
and one in Frankfurt, told me that 
the religious life of their parishes has 
shown no notable revival. One very 
serious situation is the decline in the 
birth rate. Couples do not want to 
bring their children into the world 
under existing living conditions. 


On the other hand, a member of the 
theological faculty at the University 
of Bonn told me that theological stu- 
dents will be more numerous in two 
years than in the best year they have ~ 
ever had (1935). They had 300 stu- 
dents last year, will have 400 next 
year and 500 the year following. He 
added also that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of last year’s students were from 
the cities (Cologne, Aachen). Only a 
few are from farms—two, to be exact. 
Apparently farmers keep their sons at 
home to work; those in the cities may 
be more keenly alive to the crisis of 
today. 


The key to what’s wrong with Ger- 
many might possibly be found in the 
titles of recent books published in 
Germany. They emphasize fate, trag- 
edy, catastrophe. “Der Katastrophen- 
weg der Deutschen Geschicte,” “Zu 
Deutschlands Schicksalwende.” “Die 
Deutsche Katastrophe.” 


A professor from Cambridge told 
me a few days ago in Frankfurt that 


one of his former students, Dr. Grimme, 
who is now Minister of Education in 
Hanover, British Zone, told a gather- 
ing of University professors, “You 
must base your culture upon fate.” 


“What in the world are you telling 
them?” the Cambridge man remon- 
strated with his former student. “You 
- want them to rest their problems upon 
some abstraction invented by their own 
minds instead of goine back to first 
principles, to honesty, decency and, if 
you will, to religion.” 

Some Germans, so it seems to me, 
have a habit of clothing reality in a 
metaphysical garb and retiring behind 
this invention of their own. It is so 
easy and comforting to blame fate or 
tragedy for their misfortunes when 
they ought to get out and. work to try 
to prevent similar events in the future. 

When I bought the books noted 
above at the publishers I took occa- 
sion in my broken German to expostu- 
late with them. “Why,” I asked “do 
the Germans keep using such words 
as ‘schicksal’ and ‘katastrophe’ when 
what they need are such words as 
‘self-help’ or ‘self-motivation’ ?” 

“The young people think so, too,” 
was the reply, “but the old professors. 
such as Helling, Ebbinghaus, and 
Meinecke, keep using such words.” 


a 


A newspaper publisher in Duessel- 
dorf recently printed in “Freiheit” this 
story about black-markets and_profit- 
eers: 

A parish priest in the Kreis of Kem- 
pen one day noticed one of his parish- 
ioners, a widow with four children, 
carrying a huge sack of potatoes. Con- 
eratulating her on her eood fortune. 
he asked where. she had got them and 
what she had paid. 

She replied that she bought them 
from Farmer X, adding, “I gave him 
my wedding ring for them.” 

On the following Sunday the indig- 


nant priest reported this instance of 
profiteering from the pulpit and threat- 
ened to publish the man’s name if the 
ring were not returned by the follow- 
ing Sunday. 


“Before the next Sunday,” the ac- 
count concluded, “the priest had re- 
ceived six wedding rings.” 


* * 


Cardinal Frings is one of the influ- 
ential people in Germany today. The 
British, in whose zone he lives, know 
how the Cardinal stands in the eyes 
of his people. Recently on the occa- 
sion of efforts to make up for lost 
work in the coal mines, it was pro- 
posed that miners work on Sunday. 
The whole decision rested with the 
Cardinal. He finally allowed the min- 
ers to work a half day during the 
emergency. 


In company with Father Fuhrmann, 
procurator of the lower German prov- 
ince, who was my interpreter, J had 
the opportunity of interviewing the 
Cardinal. In our talk the Cardinal 
stressed that Germany must have the 
opportunity to help herself. Charity 
is welcome and appreciated, but in the 
last resort it will not be enough; the 
restrictions on Germany’s ability to 
help herself must be removed. 


The Fulda pastoral of the Bishops 
contains this same thought, and I sup- 
pose that the source may be traced to 
Cardinal Fringes himself, who is, after 
all, the Bishop in whose diocese is 
concentrated the industrial heart of 
Germany. 


In answer to my query about social- 
ization of major industries the Cardi- 
nal replied that the social question is 
not solved by socialization. Workers 
everywhere are finding that their lot is 
not improved simply because the gov- 
ernment rather than a private corpora- 
lion is their employer. He recently 
eave a sermon in the Koln-Kalk en- 
titled, “Man as the center of economic 
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life.’ Not socialization, but improv- 
ing the conditions of the workingman 
is the way of solving the problem. 


% * * 


One of the criticisms of the Ger- 
man people is their tendency to self- 
pity. Perhaps I have not been long 
enough in Germany to experience this. 
But thus far I have not run into such 
cases. On the contrary, I have en- 
countered a quiet dignity and a humble 
sense of gratitude for favors received. 

This is particularly true of our own 
Fathers who have on many occasions 


expressed their appreciation of the help 


w 


q 
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they have received from their fellow | 


Jesuits abroad. For my part I was 
proud that the Society in America was 
doing its bit toward feeding and cloth- 


ing the Jesuits in Germany. They are — 


doing a magnificent work. The Ger- 
man Assistant, Father Van Gestel, who 
is a Hollander, said that the German 
Bishops expect the Jesuits to work 
miracles, and in fact ask them to. They 
are doing just about that. And time 
and time again they have asked me to 
tell the American Jesuits how grateful 
they are for the help they are receiving. 


ee ee ee 


International Charity 


' ; 
Because of the many errors which today more than ever prevail on 


the subject of an exaggerated cult of one’s own race and nationality, 
and also in view of the fact that the minds of men are on fire with 
political animosities, Ours, in accordance with the rules and traditions 
of the Society, ought to be all the more active in fostering mutual 
confidence and union and in combining with due loyalty to their own 
country that universal love which embraces in the Lord all men. 
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Po Ore OR UM 


Jesuit Social Work 


in Latin America 


INTRODUCTION 


“The well-being and prosperity of each nation or race must be the 
concern of all....If territories and nations are regarded only as 
spheres of influence, they end by becoming the raw material of future 
conflicts.” These words of Westminster's Archbishop Griffin emphasize 
the growing realization that national frontiers can no longer be ram- 
parts. Intra-world cooperation is no longer merely a matter of inter- 
national charity, but a necessity for national and personal welfare. 


For many reasons there is special need for good relations among the 
nations of the western hemisphere. We are a single great island, much 
alike in our forms of government and joined together by manifold 
bonds of friendship and common interests. Catholics of the United 
States share even more with the peoples of the South American 
republics, most of which are overwhelmingly Catholic. 


Jesuits have special reason for interest in South American activities 
because their brethren are at work there endeavoring to carry on the 
same apostolate as we in the United States. Promotion of understand- 
ing and cooperation between the American republics has been a func- 
tion of ISO from its inception. 


Since the decrees of the 28th and 29th General Congregation were 
directed to the Society in South America as well as to us, it ts of 
interest to learn how our brethren there are carrying out the injunc- 
tions of those decrees. To that end Father Barth, while acting editor of 
SOCIAL ORDER, requested of well-informed Jesuits in the Latin 


American assistancy acéounts of Jesuit social activities there. 

To date five replies have been received. Three are printed in 
this issue, together with an article on Uruguay which was not written 
for this series. Others will follow in later issues. 
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ARGENTINA, BOLIVIA, PARA- 
GUAY AND URUGUAY 


by Norman I. Martin 


What is known as the Argentine 
province is made up of the countries 
of Argentina, Bolivia, Paraguay and 
Uruguay. As in most parts of Latin 
America, our work here is limited to 
Colegios (high schools) and parishes. 
There is no university work done in 
these countries by Jesuits, such as is 
done in Bogota, Santiago and Rio de 
Janeiro. 


There are only two full-time social 
works in the province; both of them 
are in Cordoba, Argentina. In prac- 
tically all the other cities and towns 
where we have a college or residence 
there is, however, some kind of social 
activity going on. Local circumstances 
and needs determine the nature of this 
activity. This work ranges widely from 
rural mission work to prison chap- 
laincies. 


There are organized groups, espe- 
cially in Uruguay. fighting the rising 
tide of Communism; organization and 
direction of a Catholic normal school 
for mission districts. functioning very 
well in La Paz, Bolivia; fine prison 
chaplain work in Buenos Aires, along 
with general direction of the social 
aspects of the Saint Vincent de Paul 
society in that city: splendid rural 
missions among the natives of Pata- 
gonia. All of these activities, however. 
are part-time: the Jesuits in charge 
have not only this work but also their 
normal parish work or classes to tend 
to simultaneously. 


It is possible to give a few more 
details about the two full-time social 
activities in the province. Both are 
located in Cordoba, a city of 1.358.000 
population, just about 400 miles north 
of Buenos Aires. One of the works is 
the “Asociacion Obrera de la Sagrada 
Familia.” directed by Father Sebastian 
Raggi, S.J. This huge organization is 
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directed by Father Raggi without any 
other Jesuit assistance. 


The association center consists of 
two large buildings. In one of these 
are housed the direct social activities 
of the organization and its headquar- 


ters. The work carried on here con- 
sists chiefly of medical aid, relief. 


which is given as food or clothing, a 
savings bank for the members, an 
employme nt bureau, adult education 


courses in commercial subjects and 
study clubs. In this building is held 
each year annual retreats for the 


members. 


The other building houses a primary 
school for the children of association 
members. all of whom are from the 
working classes. 


The second social organization in 
Cordoba is called the “Asociaciones 
Josefinas.” This. in turn. is divided 
into three sub-groups. namely the 
“Comision Protectora de los Artesanos 
de San Jose.” founded in 1911 to take 
over the ownership of immovable prop- 
erties of the other two organizations. 
namely, the * ‘Congregacione de Nues- 
tra Senora de rp ase y San Jose de 
Artesanos” and the “Congregacion de 
Nuestra Senora de Lourdes y San Jose 
de Senoras.” 


The workers’ group was founded in 
1882 and has now some 200 members: 
the women’s organization was founded 
in 1884 and has about 300 members. 
Both of these were founded by Jesuits 
and have been under Jesuit direction 
ever since. 


While they are religious activities 
developed much like the Sodality, they 
exist primarily to supply certain social 
services to the needy. Material help 
in the form of food and clothing is 
supplied: commercial courses are 
taught; medical and dental work is 
done for nominal fees. Services include 
free legal consultation, library and 
general “reading rooms in the general 
headquarters, an employment bureau, 


‘miles. 


free burial service. Even though there 
is only one Jesuit director for these 
three groups known in general as the 
Asociaciones Josefinas, he is always 
at the service of the members for visits, 
conferences and annual retreats. 


In years past the membership was 
much larger than it is at present. A 
change in policy has brought the num- 
bers down until there remain small. 
but effective groups. The director, 
Father Edward J. Ramoneda, S.J., is 
endeavoring at present to develop a 
group of instructed men and women of 
the working classes who will take 
Catholic principles and morals to their 
homes, workshops and factories. 


The associations have recently com- 
pleted a splendid headquarters build- 
in downtown Cordoba and are now 
making plans for a summer home and 
picnic grounds for the use of mem- 
bers. On the same property will also 
be located an old folks’ home for 
those who have no homes of their 
own. All in all these associations are 
well organized and have many other 
fine possibilities under the direction of 
Father Ramoneda. 


COLOMBIA 
by Gustavo GONZALEZ 


There are 10,000,000 inhabitants 
living in a country of 440,000 square 
However, 97 per cent of the 
population occupies but 41 per cent 
of the territory, some 180,000 square 
miles. The rest of the country is cov- 


_ ered with tropical forests offering great 


promise, but at present uninhabitable 
and unexplored. The inhabited parts 
are extremely mountainous; communi- 
cations are consequently difficult. Rel- 
atively few farms have direct access to 
roads suitable for trucks. 


The economy of Colombia is pre- 


dominantly agricultural. Out of every 


1,000 Colombians, 700 live in rural 


districts devoted to agriculture, cattle 
raising, lumbering and fishing. The 
productive population is reckoned at 
52 per cent (the unproductive part is 
made up of children under 15, stu- 
dents, the aged, and invalids), and 74 
per cent of the productive population 
is rural. This helps explain one of the 
most pressing problems in the social 
field, education. The country people 
are scattered over a very difficult ter- 
rain. In addition there are 725 chil- 
dren under 15 for every 1,000 adults. 
In the United States, by way of con- 
trast, there were, just before the begin- 
ning of World War II, 416 children 
for every 1,000 adults: in France and 
Belgium, 299; in Germany, 319. 


Of the productive population only 
1.7 per cent is engaged in the extrac- 
tive industries, 11.7 per cent in the 
transformation industries (about 
530,000 people), and 8.4 per cent in 
the service industries. 


The government census shows that 
Colombia’s population is 99 per cent 
Catholic. A considerable part of the re- 
maining one per cent is made up of 
foreigners. There are four archdioceses, 
13. dioceses and 830 parishes. The 
more sparsely inhabited sections are 
divided into 12 vicatiates and prefec- 
tures. The Catholic life of the nation 
has centered around parish activities, 
and the parish priest, especially in 
rural districts, still exercises a decisive 
religious, cultural and even material 
influence. In our social endeavors we 
must take this factor into account. 

However. we have had and still have 
many social problems due particularly 
to: 1. the low standard of living among 
the poorer classes and the contrasting 
luxury of the rich; 2. the economic 
depression, followed by a rise in prices 
due to the war; 3. the ignorance of 
the poor, who consequently are easy 
prey for communist demagogues; 4. 
lack of knowledge of Catholic social 
doctrine, due partly to the scarcity of 
priests; 5. Russian propaganda and 
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money for our native communists. 
Moscow regards Colombia as one of 
the key countries for its conquest of 
Latin America. 


Communist infiltration at first pro- 
ceeded rapidly in Colombia. In 1935 
there were 3,000 votes cast for the 
party and in 1945, some 30,000. In 1947 
there were 15,000. This loss has many 
complicated causes, but not the least of 
these is the influence of Catholic social 
activity. At one time communists dom- 
inated the labor movement, and they 
sul have considerable influence over 
the trade unions through the C.T.C.. 
the Confederation of Colombian Work- 
ers. The C.T.C. has about 100,000 
members and is affiliated with the 
C.T.A.L., the Confederation of Latin 
American Workers, directed by the 
Mexican communist, Lombardo Tole- 
dano. The C.T.C. was able to paralyze 
transport and industry whenever it 
pleased and could even dictate to the 
government. Just recently it has been 
dissolved by court order for calling 
illegal strikes. 

The apostasy of the masses remains 
possible in Colombia as it was possible 
in France and Spain in spite of their 
Catholic tradition. The communists 
are well organized and work tirelessly. 
The Colombian workman will take part 
in a public procession on Sunday and 
then on Monday, partly through ignor- 
ance and partly from want, may parade 
the same streets advertising a com- 
munist-inspired work stoppage in pro- 
test against high cost of living. Per- 
haps he believes that he gains the 


same indulgence on Monday as on 
Sunday. But the comrades who have 


organized the stoppage know precisely 
Share they are going. One of their 
tactics in ¢ ‘atholic ee America is to 
avoid open attacks on religion. 


The Bishops have been interested in 
social problems for many years. In 
their 1944 meeting they gave form and 
organization to the growing but iso- 
lated social endeavors. They resolved 
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to found a National Office of Coordi- 
nation for Catholic social work- 
ers and to name a Coordinator for 
the whole nation. Each Bishop was to 
found a diocesan office and to name 
local coordinators. The National Office. 
it was hoped, besides stimulating and 
unifying older organizations, would 
create labor unions, penetrate those 
already existing, and begin other gen- 
eral social works, such as co-ops ‘and 
credit unions. 


The basic plan of the Bishops is as 
follows: 1. creation of a Central Office 
of Coordination: 2. appointment of a 
priest in each diocese to coordinate 
local social works; 3. intensification 
of the courses in social action given 
in seminaries; 4. preparation of lead- 
ers among industrial workers. Once 
prepared they are to start unions and 
other associations to better their con- 
ditions; 5. formation of associations 
among farmers for religious and social 
betterment: 6. spread of Catholic social 
doctrine. 


A committee, consisting of the four 
Archbishops, given the task of 
putting these plans into execution. 
They handed over to the Jesuits the 
direction of the National Office of 
Coordination. Father Vincente And- 
rade, who had been trained at the 
Action Populaire center in Paris, was 
appointed Coordinator. He is 40, ex- 
tremely talented, and an enthusiastic 
worker. Three other well-prepared 
Jesuits were later assigned to the Na- 
tional Office, Fathers Mejia, Ortiz and 
Sanin. The National Office of Coordi- 
nation was incorporated under the law 
and is represented by the four Arch- 
bishops, the National Coodinator 
(Jesuit) and four prominent laymen. 


was 


So much for the plans. Let us see 
how they were put into effect. The 
results were even better than the 
Bishops had hoped. Rather than fol- 
low the development of each work, let 
us limit ourselves to a consideration 


of what was done during 1946. 


The National Federation of Agricul- 
ture (FANAL) is the national union 
of farmers’ associations, created ac- 
cording to the plan of the Bishops’ 
conference. The Federation has for 
its object to educate, protect and serve 
the farming population, the strongest 
and most stable force in the country. 
At present it operates from some 400 
centers and is growing rapidly. It was 
incorporated and recognized officially 
in March, 1946. Beyond all doubt 
FANAL will be a most important 
factor in the future social and eco- 
nomic development of Colombia. It 
cooperates closely with all agencies 
which serve the farmer. Moreover, 
through educational campaigns in Jus- 
ticia Social, through conferences and 
meetings. the following programs have 
been initiated: 


a. a campaign to eliminate illiteracy, 
using the Laubach method in collabora- 
tion with the Ministry of Education: 
charts and cards have been sent to all 
the centers, with good results; b. anti- 
malaria campaign, in association with 
the Department of Health (so far we 
have aided in the distribution of large 
quantities of metoquina) : c. encourage- 
ment of vegetable gardens, in collab- 
oration with the Ministry of Economy. 


The project has been received with 
enthusiasm and, in spite of the slow- 
ness of the Department of Agriculture 
in sending supplies, the results have 
been surprising. Many centers report 
the gardens in full production. 


FANAL also began to sell farm 
equipment on a small scale at whole- 
sale prices. This was so successful that 
a Supply Center was set up. The pro- 
gram is very ambitious. but the direc- 
tors are proceeding with caution, sup- 
plying the implements, organizing 
transportation, and buying some farm 
products directly from the farmers to 
protect them from speculators and 
middlemen. The results are beginning 


to be felt in the country. The eco- 
nomic future of the Supply Center 
seems to be excellent: careful handling 
is still very necessary. 


FANAL. in addition to its other 
works, also offers medical aid to mem- 
bers who are ill and gives some medi- 
cines. It also gives help to widows 
and orphans. The centers arrange for 
mutual help among the members. In 
the market towns Farmers’ Hostels 
have been established; the largest of 
these (Casa Fanal) has just been 
opened in the capital. 


The project to aid widows and 
orphans will not be put into operation 
on a national scale until further study 
has been done. It is probable that 
some such assistance will be included 
in the Government’s plan of obligatory 
social insurance. 


The U.T.C.. Union of Colombian 
Workers. was founded to oppose the 
influence of the Communistic C.T.C. 
It does not depend on the Office of 
Coordination but has its own responsi- 
ble directors. The Office. however, did 
inspire its formation and continues to 
help, especially in giving Catholic 
social doctrine. The role of the priest 
is that of moral adviser. 


The U.T.C.’s labor organizers began 
their work with ideals far removed 
from the traditional “fight the bosses” 
attitude. The laws of Colombia clearly 
state that the objects of a trade union 
are to protect. educate and serve the 
members. Yet the workers still gen- 
erally look on a union as an organiza- 
tion bound to strike at certain inter- 
vals. The U.T.C. will emphasize the 
training of members in special skills 
as well as in general and social knowl- 
edge. It will offer medical and legal 
services and will co-operate with man- 
agement to increase production and 
improve moral and social conditions in 
the factories. 


The U.T.C. was founded in June. 
1946 by 80 delegates representing 55 
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local unions. In spite of the usual dif- 
ficulties of a new association, it has 
begun a number of enterprises. With 
the help of the Office of Coordination. 
a Workers’ Center has been opened in 
Bogota and in other cities. At the 
Bogota center are the offices of the 
U.T.C. and rooms where various unions 
can hold classes and meetings. There 
is a greatly appreciated legal depart- 
ment which gives advice to the union 
members; a large number of cases is 
handled each day. At the time of writ- 
ing, 22 large industrial disputes have 
been settled; 20 unions and eight co- 
ops have won legal recognition. 


The U.T.C.. including affiliated or- 
ganizations of FANAL, has about 500 
locals and 120.000 members. 


Formation of leaders is the most 
important and the most urgent of all 
the works of the Office of Coordina- 
tion. At present it is impossible to 
begin a workers’ college course, which 
would give leaders a two or three 
years’ comprehensive foundation. 
Hence, for the time being. there are 
night schools. study clubs, short inten- 
sive courses of two or three weeks and 
monthly retreats. A bulletin and cor- 
respondence courses help to keep up 
interest. 


At the workers’ center in Bogota 
there are always in progress at least 
ten night classes on Catholic Action. 
social doctrine, labor legislation. The 
night schools for leaders have now 
been begun in other cities as well. 
During the past year four intensive 
short courses were given for industrial 
workers and four for farmer leaders. 
These courses are preceded by a three- 
day retreat. 


The leaders of the industrial work- 
ers are formed into a special associa- 
tion called the M.A.S.. which en- 
deavors to continue the formation of 
its members and to help and direct 
their efforts. The leaders form pene- 
tration cells within the Communist- 
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dominated unions and, after sharp 
struggles, have won some important 
posts. There are groups of this asso- 
ciation in almost all the important 
industrial cities although much _ re- 
mains to be done. 


There is a separate association for 
the leaders among the farmers, with 
local groups scattered throughout the 
Republic. These groups hold frequent 
meetings, a monthly day of recollection 
and are supplied with a_ suitable 
monthly or semi-monthly bulletin. 

Justicia Social is a weekly news- 
paper, which, due to the current paper 
shortage. is limited in circulation to 
20.000 copies. despite a far greater 
demand. 


A number of pamphlets and books 
have been written and published in 
this country. Others have been im- 
ported. During the past year appeared. 
“Moral Doctrine and Psychology for 
Leaders” and “Law No. 6” (on labor 
legislation). In all 35.000 booklets 
have been distributed. 


The “Bulletin of Social Action,” 
which appears each month, is directed 
particularly to priests and the more 
advanced lay directors. It specializes 
in giving concrete and practical solu- 
tions to current social problems. 

During 1946 Social Conferences to 
the clergy were given in several dio- 
ceses. In July, the third “Social Week” 
for all the diocesan Coordinators was 
held in Bogota. The fourth was given 
in Medellin in January, 1947. The 
diocese of Medellin also sponsored a 
course on co-ops for the clergy. 


The Fathers from the Office of Co- 
ordination, as well as the lay directors, 
are frequently called to other cities to 
help organize social meetings; in fact. 
since they enjoy the full support of 
all the Bishops, they do not always 
have to wait to be called! 


A good beginning has been made in 
the field of social benefits. By way of 
example, we might mention the two 


health centers in Bogota, dependent on 
the National Office of Coordination. 


The present survey has been con- 
fined to the work of the National 
Office only. The diocesan offices (in 
some of which Jesuits also are found 
on the staff) have carried out com- 
parable tasks on a smaller scale. 


Everyone connected with the move- 
ment realizes that only a beginning 
has been made. There is a general 
conviction that only those works will 
survive which have sprung from the 
workers themselves. For that reason, 
emphasis has been placed on the train- 
ing of the natural leaders among them. 
In the near future, we can only look 
forward to bitter struggle, for the 
Communists, in accord with their phi- 
losophy of promoting unrest, will cer- 
tainly do everything in their power to 
prevent a Christian solution for Colom- 
bia’s social problems. 


During the present year plans call 
for a consolidation and strengthening 
of what has been already achieved. At 
the last Social Week the Coordinators 
agreed to hold 11 regional courses for 
industria! labor leaders and five for 
the farmers’ leaders. Several national 
courses will also be held for men 
selected from the regional study 
groups. In collaboration with the 
Universidad Javeriana, special courses 
will be given on cooperatives and labor 
organization. If financial resources 
permit, the weekly radio hours on 
Catholic Social Doctrine will be ex- 
panded, and longer, three-month 
courses will be given to labor leaders. 


ECUADOR 


by Luts ANDRADE REIMERS 


Political and economic stability in 
all the South American countries is 
on the increase. Ecuador, however, is 
making less rapid progress than most 
of the others, and the unsettled condi- 


tion of the country constitutes its 
major social problem. 


The reasons of this are largely his- 
torical. Ecuador, as the name implies, 
is a country which stretches along 
the geographical equator from the 
Amazon river to the Pacific ocean. It 
is divided into three regions, the Ama- 
zonian basin, the highlands among the 
three Andean branches and the coastal 
plain. 


When the Spanish Conquistadores 
arrived in the territory which is now 
Ecuador at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, they found a large 
empire, which extended from the region 
of Colombia in the north down as far 
as Argentina in the south. This was 
the empire of the Incas, who had estab- 
lished their second capital in Quito. 
the present capital of Ecuador. The 
ideal qualities of the highland climate 
exercised its influence upon the Span- 
ish, as it had upon the Indians, so 
that almost all their towns were built 
among the mountains. Some of these 
are active volcanoes and many peaks 
are over 19,000 feet in altitude. 


The Spanish colonial, with his meta- 
physical and “quijotesque” character, 
did not like to work with his hands. 
But he found abundant and cheap 
labor in the Indian people who were 
used to all kinds of work. 


There are three periods of colonial 
production in Ecuador: exploitation of 
the gold and silver mines, secondly, 
textile manufacture, and finally agri- 
culture. The last developed in the 
century after independence had been 
achieved. 

Nature and history have combined to 
produce the economic and social prob- 
lems which exist in Ecuador today. We 
can distinguish in this complex ques- 
tion two chief problems, the economic 
and the human. 

If you visit our country you’ can 
form two opposite opinions of Ecua- 
dor, one based upon what you will 
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see in the lowlands, the other from 
evidence discovered in the highlands. 
In the lowlands you can see tropical 
vegetation in all its magnificence. The 
fields produce valuable crops, and 
there are, for instance. three harvests 
of corn each year. There are still tre- 
mendous forests which need only col- 
onization to make them rich farm 
lands. But there are a few areas in 
this section of the country which are 
unhealthy and need to be drained. 


In the highlands. which have lost 
their original forests. the land has been 
exploited agriculturally and, since no 
attempt has been made to preserve the 
native richness of the soil, it has now 
been exhausted. Cultivation has been 
carried on since prehistoric times with 
the inevitable result. Today it is sterile. 
except in a few sheltered valleys. These 
large valleys have been in the hands of 
the Conquistadores since colonial times, 
so that all remaining fertile land is 
in the hands of wealthy owners. 


The Indians are an essential part of 
the hacienda system. Practically none 
of them own land. When they engage 
to work for a land owner. they are 
assigned a parcel of soil. On this they 
build their huts. pasture their cattle. 
and raise crops. Part of the crops is 
paid to the owner as rental. If they 
wish to move, the hut they have built 
remains behind. The result is that 
they live a life of poverty and partial 
indolence. relieved of responsibility 
and deprived of self-respect. 


The mineral field of Ecuador is the 
basis of a large industry. Principal 
products are oil and coal. which, with 
the vast resources of water power in 
the Andes, could be the basis of a 
huge industry. As a matter of fact, 
since the Indians have no seientific 
knowledge and the Spanish little 
mechanical interest, most of the exist- 
ing industry is in the hands of for- 
eigners. This creates a vicious circle 
in the country. There is no capital 
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with which to develop industry and’ 
no industry to produce capital. More- 
over factory workers are alert to their 
material advantages and make demands. 
equal to those in the most advanced: 
industrial countries. The labor code: 
now in force, if it is carried out. would 
destroy all industry. 


For an understanding of Ecuador's. 
second great problem, the human prob- 
lem. something must be said about the: 
people. In actual population Ecuador 
is divided into: Indians, 39 per cent: 
pure Spanish, 10 per cent: half-breed. 
41 per cent; Anglo-Saxons, 5 per cent: 
other races. 5 per cent. Just a word 
about the distinctive features of these: 
groups. 


If there were no other evidence for 
the Mongol origin of the Ecuadorean 
Indians, their temperament would suf- 
fice. Accustomed to a perfectly com- 
munistic social organization in the 
Empire of the Incas, reduced by the 
Spanish colonists to the status of peons. 
at the present time almost property-: 
less and indolent. they are reasonably 
content to bear their subhuman exist-- 
ence not only because they are ignorant 
of anything better, but because their 
Asiatic temperament makes the present 
state less undesirable than the trouble: 
involved in changing it. 


All of these people are Catholic. 
but their sentimental and superstitious. 
natures make the infiltration of non- 
Christian ideas easy. It is easy to: 
understand what problems this large: 
segment of Ecuador’s population pre-. 
sents. 


The second important group of our 
population is the pure Spanish Ecua-: 
doreans. By background and tempera-: 
ment they are inclined to despise work. 
as unworthy of man. Three centuries: 
of colonial life and the century of 
independence have given them suffi- 
cient wealth to free them from work. 
or at least to entrench themselves in: 
positions whereby they are able to live: 


by the Indians’ work. They are, and 
intend to remain, leaders in politics. 
trade and commerce. Many of them 
are Catholics. 


The largest and the most active 
group at the present time is composed 
of the Ecuadorean half-breeds. One 
would expect these people to be a 
blend of both the defects and the 
virtues of the two groups whence they 
-stem. This is the case, and conse- 
quently, they are fond of work, patient 
and restless. yet are thinkers who are 
ambitious of power, wealth and _posi- 
tions of authority in the government. 
All of the social ferment in Ecuador 
rises from this group. 


The Socialist party in Ecuador is 
composed largely of members of this 
group, together with a few impov- 
erished Spaniards and a small num- 
ber of intelligent and progressive In- 
dians. More than half the poltically 
conscious population of Ecuador is in 
this party, concentrated in the cities 
and large towns. The political philos- 
ophy of the party is Marxist and de- 
rives much from Russian Communism. 


The other two parties are the Lib- 
erals and the Conservatives. The Lib- 
eral party includes all the more or less 
anti-clerical people who have any eco- 
nomic standing. This party has con- 
trolled the government for 50 years. 
The Conservative party is the Catholic 
party. Unfortunately it does not seem 
to be aware of the social problems 
which threaten the country and has no 
hold on Catholic youth. 


Until very recent times the parties 
conceived the function of the state to 
be that of enriching those in power. 
But Ecuadorean Catholic youth has 
organized a new party which is in- 
spired by fine social and _ patriotic 
ideals. The remaining elements of the 
population: Indians, English and other 
foreigners have little direct effect upon 
the government. 


The result of all this is that there 
is a tremendous field for social, eco- 
nomic and political action in the coun- 
try. The new generations recognize 
this necessity. The Socialists preach 
that all the national problems are eco- 
nomic in origin and that in this field 
the Church is ignorant and impotent. 
Some of the clergy is still living in a 
period 50 years back; the hope of the 
Church and of Ecuador just now lies 
with its Catholic youth. 


MEXICO 


by FeLipe ParpINas* 


Within the range of Catholic social 
activities in Mexico, the Society plays 
a fairly important part. But it must 
be remembered that the Society is only 
one of the many forces working at 
this tremendously important aposto- 
late. The present notes, therefore, must 
not be taken as a complete summary 
of the social work done by the Cath- 
olic church in Mexico, but only of the 
Jesuit activities. 


The social apostolate in Mexico is 
developing in four main areas: a. 
awakening the social consciousness of 
priests and Catholic laymen, especially 
those of the upper classes, to the 
knowledge and practise of the Church’s 
doctrine in social life; b. procuring 
personal or familiar relief for the 
needy; c. setting up comfortable stand- 
ards of work and living for workers 
in factories, industries and commercial 
firms, facilitating thereby a_ social 
renovation essentially Christian and 
Mexican; d. negatively, fighting against 
Communism hoth theoretically and 
practically. 


If it is taken into account that there 
is hardly any activity in the Mexican 
province, missions, sodalities, colleges, 
which does not center around one or 
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other of these four fundamental divi- 
sions, we shall realize the profound 
social inspiration which animates the 
activity of the Mexican Jesuits. We 
can only give a survey of the out- 
standing points. 


Our three great mission posts. dif- 
ferentiated in their characteristics, but 
not in their aims. namely, Tarahumara,. 
Tabasco and the national penitentiary 
of the Islas Marias. are working, espe- 
cially the first. with the clear social 
purpose of improving the condition of 
the Indians. of the inhabitants in the 
tropical regions and of the penitentiary 
convicts not only regiously but also 
culturally and materially. 


In Tarahumara. social action covers 
everything, as our aim is to incorpo- 
rate those feeble tribes into our West- 
ern culture. Through schools, facto- 
ries, and above all. religious instruc- 
tion. we are succeeding in raising the 
Indians up to a dignified social posi- 
tion, and in preparing Christian and 
civilized families for the future. 


The Mexican province has founded 
Sodalities in every city in which it is 
established. In these Sodalities social 
action is considered as one of the 
fundamental activities. They have. of 
course, weekly visits to hospitals, to 
needy families and districts. prisons. 
heneficient institutions and correctional 
centers. To these people Sodalists 
bring not only the message of Christ. 
but also cultural and material ad- 
vantages, 


There are in existence two important 
organizations originally directed by 
Jesuits, the “Obreros Guadalupanos” 
(the Guadalupe Workingmen) and the 
“Patronos Guadalupanos” (the Guada- 
lupe Employers). These organizations 
make their annual pilgrimages to the 
Basilica of Guadalupe. publish their 
reviews with marked social emphasis, 
and run study clubs to prepare future 
leaders, above all workinemen, who 
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will be conscious of their rights and 
duties in the social struggle. 


Likewise the colleges, especially 
those of Guadalajara, Chihuahua and 
Mexico City, have entered into a period 
of social activity which manifests it- 
self in the foundation of free schools 
for children of workers. These chil- 
dren receive primary instruction with 
the college boys, and join them in such 
solemnities as the prize awards and 
other school celebrations. 


Here we may, call attention to the 
social education which the Mexican 
diocesan clergy is receiving in the 
Seminary of Montezuma, inspired by 
the letter of Pius XI, Firmissimam 
constantiam. As a result of this work 
every year young priests return to 
Mexico profoundly interested in the 
religious and material welfare of the 
people. 


The “Mexican Social Secretariat” 
was founded many years ago by the 
well-known Jesuit sociologist. Fr. Men- 
dez Medina: it was an enterprise like 
the ISO. Unfortunately its develop- 
ment was hindered by religious perse- 
cution some years ago and by other 
difficulties. The Secretariat still con- 
tinues in the hands of the diocesan 
clergy. 


In Guadalajara Fr. Roberto Cuellar 
is carrying on a splendid social activ- 
ity with his “Ciudad del Nino,” (Boys” 
Town), inspired by the work of Mser. 
Flanagan and adapted to the Mexican 
environment. This institution is com- 
posed of three main bodies: the town 
itself, with its farms in the outskirts of — 
the city; the primary school, associ- 
ated with that of the college at Guada- 
lajara; the boarding school for work- 
ers, with their workshops and technical 
training of various kinds. The insti- 
tution, ‘which publishes an interesting 
review, “Mi hogar,” (My Home), has 
achieved much good. 


As lecturers in social topics Frs. 


Martinez Silva, Iglesias, and Vertiz 
occupy an outstanding place and are 
known throughout the country for their 
forcible presentation of Catholic social 
teaching. This activity, directed above 
all to the training of Catholic industri- 
alists, has produced abundant results, 
especially in the city of Monterrey, in 
which various firms have established 
a system of social allowances in favor 
of the workers. 


This progress has raised the self- 
esteem of the workers and of labor in 
- general and has helped. of course. to 
improve considerably personal and 
familiar standards of life. In various 
parts of the country Catholic employ- 
ers have already introduced systems of 
profit-sharing with their men. Recently 
one employer, after having managed 
an industry for some years, transferred 
ownership entirely to his workers and 
has even lent them the capital neces- 
sary to run it properly. 


All of this social training has been 
further intensified by means of a study 
circle devoted to the problems of farm- 
ers, industrial workers and native 
tribes, which publishes a monthly 
bulletin of its activities, called “Santa 
Fe” in memory of the work of a great 
Mexican sociologist of the sixteenth 
century, Vasco de Quiroga, bishop of 
Michoacan. 


The Mexican province does not yet 
publish any review specialized in social 
affairs. but in the publication of the 
“Buena Prensa.” an enterprise founded 
and directed by Fr. Romero, many 
articles dealing with Catholic doctrine 
and its application to modern prob- 
lems appear. 


In the training of our scholastics. 
Superiors also insist on the social 
aspect of the Jesuit spirit. 


Thanks to these efforts. to those of 
the diocesan clergy and of other reli- 
gious communities. the people know 
that the Catholic church is interested 
in them and that if she does not do 
more, it is because she is being handi- 
capped in her work. In spite of all, 
one has only to consider the hospitals, 
schools. colleges. orphanages, shelters, 
the leper colony near Mexico City at- 
tended by Jesuits. all of which are sup- 
ported by the religious orders in spite 
of the obstacles placed in their way 
by an anti-Catholic totalitarianism, and 
he will not fail to understand why the 
people of Mexico perseveres faithfully 
within the Church. There is still much 
more to be done, but with the help of 
God and Our Lady of Guadalupe, all 
will be accomplished. Mexico is feel- 
ing a special vocation to realize on its 
soil the charity and justice of the 
Gospel of Christ. 


The American Republics, reiterating their will to remain united, 
pledge themselves to consolidate and strengthen their friendship and 
good neighborliness: to submit every controversy which may arise 
between them to peaceful settlement; but in case of armed attack from 
within or without the hemisphere, to prevent or repel aggressions 
against any of them through effective reciprocal assistance. 


Passages from the Inter-American Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance. September 2. 1947. 
quoted by Senator Vandenburg. 


IAS, 


{TRENDS} 


European Recovery 


The report of the President's Committee 
on Foreign Aid (the so-called Harriman 
report) is the latest and most authoritative 
of the documents issued since Secretary 
Marshall delivered his famous speech. The 
report is based upon earlier studies, namely, 
the report of the Committee of European 
Economic Co-operation (the Bevin report), 
National Resources and Foreign Aid (the 
Krug report) and The Impact of Foreign 
Aid Upon the Domestic Economy, by the 
Council of Economic Advisers (the Nourse 
report), and upon independent investiga- 
tions conducted by technical groups within 
the President's Committee. 


There are few promises and not many 
expressed hopes in the two huge volumes 
of the Harriman report. Even the general 
objectives of American assistance are not 
made clear, except that we aim at Euro- 
pean stabilization. At present the plan 
seems to involve’ relief for people (both 
in the emergency assistance bill and in 
long-range proposals), industrial recon- 
struction and fiscal recovery. 


Whatever be the objectives of the pro- 
posals, it seems evident that the gross finan- 
cial and material drain upon American 
economy will not be dangerously great, 
hardly as great, in fact, as in 1946 and 
1947 (Harriman, p. N5; Nourse, p. 75; 
Krug, p. 22), but all reports warn that 
shortages in specific commodities can pro- 
duce harmful results throughout the entire 
economy. Curiously enough the Krug re- 
port, which is a study of our material 
resources in the light of foreign aid needs, 


is less apprehensive about possible short- 


ages than the other two. It quotes with 
obvious approval a passage from a recent 
Twentieth Century Fund study, Ameri- 
ca’s Needs and Resources, to the effect that 
America is able to meet unusual demands 
quickly by the addition of facilities. 


More important for the average citizen, 
after he has reasonable assurance that for- 
eign aid will not upset our economic apple- 
cart, is the likely effect of the program on 
world. stabilization. The Harriman report 
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admits frankly that political and strategic 
objectives have been taken into considera- 
tion. “The democratic system must pro- 
vide the bare necessities of life now and 
quickly rekindle the hope that by hard 
work a higher standard of living is attain- 
able. If these countries by democratic 
means do not attain an improvement in 
their affairs they may be driven to turn 
in the opposite direction. Therein lies the 
strength of the Communist tactic: it wins 
by default when misery and chaos are 
great enough. Therefore the countries of 
Western Europe must be restored to a posi- 
tion where they may retain full faith in 
the validity of their traditional approaches 
to world affairs and again exert their full 
influence and authority in international 
life.” (Harriman, p. 2 and B3-B7). 


Whether ‘‘democracy” and “their tradi- 
tional approaches to world affairs” are 
completely interchangeable terms, is dubi- 
ous. But when we are confronted with the 
threat of Communism throughout western 
Europe, we dare not challenge the report's 
next statement: “We cannot have complete 
assurance that all objectives can be achieved 
with a planned recovery program.... But 
we must face the reality that dire conse- 
quences are almost certain if we fail to 
move decisively at this critical juncture in 
world affairs.” (Ibid., pp. B6-B7). 


Plans for a Negro-owned and operated 
radio station have been launched in Chi- 
cago. Dr. Clifford F. Kyle, who heads the 
new organization, states that the station 
will be called WVON, ““The Voice of the 
Negro.” 


Consumers’ cooperative activities reached 
a new high in 1946, both in membership 
and volume of business. More than 18.5 
million members are enrolled in various 
kinds of co-op activities, including mutual 
insurance. The organizations did almost 
$1.5 billion worth of retail business. Of 
these co-ops 87.3 per cent paid dividends 
to their customers at the end of the year. 
Store cooperatives paid a patronage re- 


fund equalling 3.6 per cent of total sales; 
refunds from petroleum cooperatives reached 
8.8 per cent of sales volume. These in- 
creases continue a trend which had been 
marked throughout the war. 


Justice for Nisei 


Some improvement in the status of Nisei 
and their parents can be noticed. Passage 
of the evacuation claims bill, which will 
give Japanese-Americans legal redress for 
losses suffered in the “relocation’’ moves 
of 1941-42, extension of naturalization priv- 
ileges to alien parents of GI casualties in 
action, and to the wives of all GI's, amend- 
ment of the deportation bill, and proposed 
amendment of the Nationality Act, which 
would remove racial discrimination from 
citizenship eligibility are all commendable 
advances. There still remain legally bind- 
ing restrictive covenants, the alien land 
laws in several western states, as well as 
the manifold extra-legal discriminations. 


Rural Life Issues 


Two questions vitally affecting the future 
of American farm life were left unfinished 
by the first session of the 80th Congress. 
These are: 1. the question of long-range 
agricultural policy, on which 19 days of 
hearings were taken toward the close of 
the session in the House Committee on 
Agriculture; 2. the question of public lands. 
The latter involves distribution of water 
in Federal Land reclamation projects, espe- 
cially in California, Colorado and Texas, 
and initial sale of public land. The public 
lands question is concerned with removing 
limitations which give assistance to small 
farmers. Neither question has been settled 
by the committees; both merit the attention 
of those interested in the future of the 
farm. 

e 


Julian Huxley, director general of 
UNESCO, has given up the proposal of 
formulating a single world philosophy 
which he made at early, Conference meet- 
_ ings in Paris last December. In an informal 
report of UNESCO activities during its 
first year, written for the United Nations 


World, he said: “We have renounced the 
idea of formulating a theoretical ‘UNESCO 
philosophy.’ This would, we feel, not only 
be a waste of time, but would involve us 
in hair-splitting arguments and_ serious 
ideological disputes.’ The proposal had 
been made after the Jugoslav delegate (no 
delegate from the USSR attended the Paris 
Conference) expressed regret that no ac- 


count of dialectical materialism was taken 
in UNESCO discussions. 


D.P.’s in Danger 


“We are dealing with a human problem, 
a world tragedy. Let us remember that 
these displaced persons are fellow human 
beings now living under conditions which 
frustrate hope; which make it impossible 
for them to take any steps, unaided, to 
build for themselves or their children the 
foundations of a new life. They live in 
corroding uncertainty of their future. Their 
fate is in our hands and must now be 
decided. Let us join in giving them a 
chance at decent and self-supporting lives.” 


Thus wrote President Truman in a com- 
munication dated July 7 which urged the 
Congress to pass legislation necessary for 
the admission of displaced persons to the 
United States. He pointed out the dangers 
under which they live, the hopelessness of 
their situation, the fact that they are needed 
in the United States, and that their admis- 
sion would imply no change in our perma- 
nent immigration policy. 


This statement is one of a flood of simi- 
lar pleas which have come from offices of 
the government and from civic organiza- 
tions during the past year. 


Meantime ratification of the Italian treaty 
places many of these displaced persons in 
extreme jeopardy. Article 45 of the Italian 
treaty provides that all persons accused of 
war crimes as well as all persons required 
as witnesses must be handed over to any 
United Nations government requesting them. 
Treaties for Austria and Germany, now 
under discussion, will probably contain 
similar clauses. So long as displaced per- 
sons remain in these countries they are 
liable to be sent back into Soviet-domi- 
nated areas. What judicial crimes can be 
committed against them are made terribly 
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clear by examples in Jugoslavia, Romania 
and Bulgaria. 


There are a little more than a million 
DP’s—850,000 in Germany, 148,000 in 
Austria, and the rest in Italy. About 65 
per cent are Catholic, 20 per cent Jewish, 
and 15 per cent Protestant. More than 25 
per cent are under 21, about 86 per cent 
under 44. Only 13 per cent are over 44. 
They are, consequently, a predominantly 
young group, strong and resourceful, who 
are not likely to be an economic burden 
upon the country. 


About 40 per cent of the DP’s are of 
working age. The remainder are either 
under age or, in a small proportion, too 
old for work. There can be little question 
about the political sympathies of the group. 
They are displaced persons primarily be- 
cause they refused to live under totalitarian 
rule. 


They are a group which recommends it- 
self both to our charity and our self-inter- 
est. In concluding his message to Congress 
President Truman said, “The tasks that are 
imposed by a declaration of war are not 
completed when the guns cease fire. This 
is one of the tasks which we have not 
completed. It is for you to determine how 
it is to be completed.” Congress has, as 
yet, taken no action, has determined 
nothing. 

° 


The White House Conference on Family 
Life will meet in Washington during the 
first week of May, 1948. Although program 
plans have not yet been announced, more 
than 110 organizations have already col- 
laborated in sponsorship of these meetings. 
The announced purpose of the sessions is to 
conduct a searching inventory of family 
problems and seek voluntary action toward 
their solution. Information concerning the 
Conference can be secured from the Woman’s 
Foundation, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York 16. 


Civil Rights Report 


The Report of the President's committee 
on civil rights, entitled, To Secure These 
Rights, gives a brief survey of the kinds 
of discrimination to which racial and reli- 
gious minorities are subjected and makes 
specific recommendations toward eliminat- 
ing these injustices. Because we shall have 
in an carly issue of SOCIAL ORDER a careful 
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analysis of the report, we list here only 
a few of the kinds of discrimination. The 
long section of the report which treats of 
the condition of our rights is a sad com- 
mentary on American democracy. Lynch- 
ings, at least six in number in 1946, are 
the most serious injustice. But human life 
has been taken not only by mob violence, 
but by ruthless action of jailers and police 
officials. In many instances prisoners have 
been cruelly beaten to extort confessions, 
and some have died of mistreatment. 


Civil rights have been violated in many 
ways: by unjust arrest, by prolonged delay 
in bringing trial, by detention without 
charge, by unjust entry, search and seizure. 
The refusal of the franchise by poll tax, 
‘literacy’ tests or intimidation are still so 
common that in 1946, although 68.7 per 
cent of the eligible electorate voted in 
non-poll tax states, only 18.3 per cent 
voted in those requiring poll tax. 


Forced evacuation of Nisei during World 
War II, detention in ‘relocation’ centers, 
seizure of alien-held land (alien ownership 
of land is illegal in Arizona, California, 
Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, Montana, New 
Mexico and Oregon are more examples of 
civil injustice. The report mentions the 
case of a Nisei soldier who left his farm 
to his alien parents in a battlefield will. 
Since alien ownership of land was illegal 
in the state, the land escheated to the 
public authority. 


Segregation and discrimination were com- 
monplace in the armed services. Very few 
members of minority groups reached offi- 
cers rank; menial, non-combat work was 
assigned to a disproportionate number of 
minority-group service men. 


There is discrimination both in work 
opportunities and in compensation. During 
one period in 1946, 24 per cent of job 
orders received by the USES were dis- 
criminatory; in one private Chicago em- 
ployment agency the total of discriminatory 
orders reached 83 per cent. There is dis- 
crimination in wage compensation (wages 
for whites range from 30 per cent to 78 
per cent above wages of Negroes for the 
same work). That these differentials can- 
not be blamed entirely on difference of 
education or intelligence appears evident 
from the fact that while 23.3 per cent of 
white high school graduates were earning 


$2,000 or more a year, only four per cent 
of Negro college graduates had earnings 
at that level. 


Discrimination follows minority-group 
workers to the job and manifests itself in 
slower up-grading, delayed seniority rights. 
In Federal service in one agency, for in- 
stance, a Negro worked, on the average, 
seven times longer than a white before 
receiving a promotion. Minority workers 
are laid off more readily than whites and 
have more difficulty in receiving unemploy- 
ment compensation. In many localities it 
was found that Federal services, such as 
old age assistance, various children’s serv- 
ices and unemployment compensation, are 
given less frequently and in smaller quanti- 
ties to minority-group applicants than to 
whites. 


The differential in educational opportuni- 
ties, discrimination in receiving applica- 
tions from minorty students, and legal or 
illegal segregation in schools are well- 
known. Restrictive covenants in private 
home areas and in some publicly assisted 
housing projects are widespread. Death 
rates among racial minorities are higher 
than for the whole population (deaths for 
the whole population in 1945 were 10.5 per 
thousand; for Chinese, 12.8; Negroes, 12.0; 
Indians, 12.0; Japanese, 11.5). Only one 
per cent of the hospital beds in the United 
States can be used for Negroes who consti- 
tute 10 per cent of the total population. 


So the miserable catalogue runs on. 


e 
Population Increases 


More babies were born in the United 
States during 1946 than ever before in the 
history of the country. And the year's 
total of 3,260,004 may be exceeded in 1947 
if the present monthly average continues. 
Despite a slight decline in total births dur- 
ing 1943 and 1944, there has been a steady 
increase since 1939. The total increase in 
American population since 1939 is 13,359,- 
000. Population experts are revising their 
estimates of American peak population 
from a probable 165 million in 1990 to 
175 or more million to be reached some 


time after the year 2,000. A similar in- 
crease in birth rate has been reported for 
almost all countries of the world by the 
Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. Of the 26 countries included 
in the report only four, Mexico, Portugal, 
Chile and Sweden, reported declines in 
birth rate. Despite its decline, Mexico still 
had the highest rate, 42.5 births per 1,000 
population. Nineteen countries reported a 
higher rate than in 1937. Both before the 
war and now Austria had the lowest per 
capita birth rate of all nations reporting. 
Greatest increase through the war was 
reported byethe Netherlands: 19.8 per 
1,000 in 1937; 30.2 in 1946. 


Nationalization Stays 


The recently-announced industrial charter 
of the Conservative party in England is 
only a public admission of an attitude that 
has been growing in Tory circles for some 
time. Many Tories had already recognized 
that not only could there be no return 
along the road of nationalization upon 
which the Labor government had entered, 
but that much of the nationalization pro- 
gram was good. In demanding that there 
be no further nationalization, Conserva- 
tives have also lined themselves up with 
Labor, inasmuch as the present Government 
seems to have reached the end of its pro- 
gram in the postponement of the steel bill. 
That the two great parties in England are 
in agreement on this question is a reassur- 
ing prospect for the future. 


Tory emphasis on the rights of the indi- 
vidual as against the state will be their 
principal constructive alternative to social- 
ism during the next three years in prepara- 
tion for the coming general election. This 
is a needed emphasis because the present 
times of crisis in England and the increased 
bureaucracy which will almost inevitably 
result from nationalizations almost inevit- 
ably tend to reduce the importance of the 
individual. But it is difficult to see how 
“strong stress on the rights of the indi- 
vidual” without careful implementation and 
detailed application can be dignified by the 
title “constructive alternative to socialism.” 
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1a Bac. ER eo 


Natural or Supernatural? 


One statement by Mr. Gordon George in 
the May issue of SOCIAL ORDER leaves this 
reader somewhat confused and not a little 
dismayed. In distinguishing, correctly, be- 
tween the Kingdom of Christ, which is the 
‘Church, and the Christian Social Order, 
which is not, he characterizes the latter as 
‘natural, in contrast to the, former, which 
is ‘supernatural.’ Now I do not deny that 
there is a legitimate sense in which a 
‘Christian Social Order may be termed 
‘natural’; but inasmuch as the term ‘Chris- 
tian’ connotes ‘supernatural, to describe a 
Christian Social Order as ‘natural’ is para- 
doxical, at the least. 


In what sense is a Christian Social Order 
natural? Certainly not in the persons or 
institutions composing it, nor in the basic 
principles governing it. Only Christians 
can form a Christian Social Order. In a 
Christian society, it seems to me, there is 
no such thing as a ‘natural’ social institu- 
tion. The banks are Christian; the saloons 
are Christian; the State is Christian. The 
‘Christian society is a grace-world where 
‘Christian revelation from without and 
Christian faith and wisdom from within 
are the guides of Christian intellects, where 
‘Christian hope and Christian charity are 
the dynamos that impel Christian hearts 
and Christian wills. 


If we consider the means used to estab- 
lish and maintain a Christian Social Order, 
here again the term ‘natural,’ to the exclu- 
sion of ‘supernatural’ seems inappropriate. 
Granted that many natural means are 
needed, no one would deny that they are 
fruitless without simultaneous application 
of supernatural means. 


So far my bewilderment. The dismay 
‘comes from the conviction that the utter- 
ances of many of us on this problem of a 
‘Christian Social Order tend to slight the 
supernatural. We are plagued with natural- 
ism and secularism in our pagan contempo- 
raries; are not these the ‘heresies’ which we 
ought to fear in ourselves? Let us remem- 
ber that it is a Christian, and therefore a 
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supernatural, Social Order at which we are 
aiming. 


Finally, I should like to suggest that 
this problem of the relationship of the 
supernatural to the social order is most 
pertinent, nay, crucial, and might well merit 
a discussion in the Iso FORUM along with 
other less important topics. 


Tuomas E. Crark, S.J. 
Brooklyn Prep 


Mr. George Replies 


Mr. Clark's letter causes me dismay. 
That puts us in the same boat. However I 
trust that I do not share his confusion. 


Natural is just one of those words! It's 
only natural for a young man to sow his 
wild oats, says the man in the street; 
whereas the ethician is quite liable to brand 
the same phenomenon as distinctly unnat- 
ural. Then there is a natural religion. A 
debating society is natural but not in the 
same sense as civil society is natural. as 
being a postulate of the natural law. 


There is a legitimate sense in which the 
Christian Social Order may be termed 
‘natural’ Mr. Clark informs us; yet it “is 
paradoxical at least.’’ Can it be that he is 
failing to distinguish between the abstract 
order and the concrete? Let us quote from 
the article under discussion a passage 
which, I hope, will clear up part of the 
difficulty. 


“Formally and in the abstract they [the 
Kingdom of Christ and the Christian Social 
Order] are quite distinct. In the concrete, 
however, they are not adequately distinct.” 


Admittedly Christianity is a world view. 
For the Christian everything should be 
supernaturalized. “Whether you eat or 
drink..." But when a natural thing is 
supernaturalized it does not thereby cease 
to be natural. The supernatural is not 
antithetical to the natural; it is comple- 
mentary. You simply cannot have the 
supernatural where the natural does not 


exist. The same act is at once natural and 
supernatural, 


Nonetheless it is possible adequately to 
distinguish the two. Leo XIII wrote a 
lengthy encyclical on the “Christian Consti- 
tution of States.” “Christian State” is a 
consecrated phrase. Yet few would be led 
thereby to deny that the state is a natural 
‘society. In the concrete men living in a 
state can and should supernaturalize their 
actions. In that concrete sense the state 
may, if you will, be called a supernatural 
society. But in the abstract, never! 


Consequently, I am forced to disagree 
with my correspondent when, for example, 
he states that the institutions composing 
the Christian Social Order are “certainly 
not natural.’’ The operations of those insti- 
tutions may or may not be supernaturalized 
by the intentions of men, but that does not 
make the institutions supernatural; it only 
makes the acts of men supernatural .. . 


Gordon GEorGE, S.J. 
Saint Mary’s College 


This excerpt from Mr. George's lengthy 
reply must suffice for the present. The 
editors have asked him to revise the re- 
mainder of his letter into an article which 
may appear in a later issue of SOCIAL 
ORDER. Mr. Clark’s suggestion for an 1SO 
FORUM is welcome and will be acted upon 
by the Editorial Board. 


Southern Negro Policemen 


One southern newspaper at least (the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune) has through 
its letter column raised the question of 
employing Negroes as policemen. As the 
topic may arise again and in other areas, 
the following brief but accurate items of 
information should be useful. 


At present in 10 southern states 41 cities 
employ 221 Negro policemen—196 uni- 
formed officers, 25 plainclothesmen, plus 
seven policewomen. Every southern state 


except Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana 
judges the plan beneficial enough to inau- 
gurate, develop and continue it. 


These 41 cities have thus gained definite 
social advantages. One chief of police com- 
ments that “crime in the district to which 
they were assigned has dropped 25 per 
cent.’ Others indicated that they were 
highly satisfied and that the Negro offi- 
cers have been valuable in the suppression 
of crime in colored communities. High 
praise came from the chiefs of police in 
Miami, Dallas, Newport News, Greens- 
boro, N. C. and San Antonio. 


R. BERNARD, S.J. 
Saint Mary’s College 


Greetings from Argentina 


Just a short note to congratulate you 
and the staff for putting out the new 
SOCIAL ORDER. I just received the May 
issue last week, and after reading through, 
decided to tell you how much of a hit 
it has made here. The new format has 
added a great deal to that element of 
appeal. The articles, too, are up-to-date 
and well written. The section TRENDS is 
well done and will be a source of greater 
interest as time goes on. All in all, Father, 
sincere congratulations! 


I am a Californian who has put in two 
years of regency in Latin America and is 
now finishing his theology in Argentina. 
I taught a year in Nicaragua, another in 
Bogota, Colombia. It has been a great 
experience, aS you can imagine. 

Norman F, Martin, S.J. 
Colegio Maximo 
San Miguel, Argentina 


Mr. Martin contributed the article on 
social work of the Argentine province for 
our symposium on Jesuit social work in 
Latin America which appears elsewhere in 
this issue. 


iB OvOMecn 


SOCIETY, CULTURE, AND PERSON- 
ALITY: THEIR STRUCTURE AND 
DYNAMICS.~—By Pitirim A. Sorokin. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1947. 
xiv-+742 pp., $7.50. (School Edition, 
$5.00). 


This latest work of Harvard's Professor 
Sorokin is a sociologist’s sociology. Not a 
popular presentation nor a succinct treat- 
ment of pressing social problems, the book 
presents the general theory of sociology 
derived by Sorokin in his years of patient 
research. 


For those who have read Sorokin’s 
previous works, the present tome is a 
modernization and a review of old, familiar 
treatises. His Sistema Soziologii, put out in 
Russia soon after the fall of the Kerensky 
regime in which he was an active partici- 
pant, furnishes the general structure of the 
work. His Sociology of Revolution is con- 
densed and improved in chapters 31-33. 
His Social Mobility is summarized in chap- 
ters 10-15 and 24-26. His Social and Cul- 
tural Dynamics is briefly synthesized in 
chapters 35-47. Even the high points of 
his Contemporary Sociological Theories 
are pithily touched upon as the author 
matches his theory with the incessantly 
proliferated spawn of modern academic 
sociologizing. 


Were one pleased with Sorokin’s previ- 
ous works, he would find here the same 
type of technical wissenschaft, copious ref- 
erences to a prohibitive amount of col- 
lateral literature, packed pages knee-deep 
in footnotes, and the general trend of the 
thought encumbered by a heavy, viscous 
terminology. 

Sorokin here again keeps company with 
those who have belatedly recognized the 
Church's age-old insistence on the import- 
ance of psychic factors in our culture. He 
repudiates thoroughly the evolutionary and 
organismic explanations of the sociocultural 
process. But he still believes that the 
phenomenon of the Church's triumph over 
the Sensate culture of ancient Rome was 
a product of the inner dynamism of human 
society, not a result of the intervention of 
a transcendent Deity. 
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Moreover, he even leans toward an im- 
manentism, if not a pantheism, in his con- 
cept of God. While treating the functional 
pluralism of personality, he notes that man 
has a superempirical or transcendental soul. 
“This superconscious, ‘egoless’ soul is the 
ultimate agent integrating our biological 
and conscious egos into unity. It itself is, 
however, ‘egoless, being part of the super- 
conscious Godhead” (p. 345n). 


Despite the fact that sociology is for 
him a nomographic science, Sorokin still 
persists in his anti-teleological bias. He 
reasserts the goalless, trendless course of 
human cultural development. The ultimate 
destiny of all sociocultural processes is 
posited as the realization of the super- 
organic—mind in all its clearly developed 
manifestations. 


Within the limits of his scale of values, 
Sorokin plays his sociological piece in full 
diapason. But he misses many of the 
harmonies of history because he will not 
venture farther. 


Azert S. Forey, S,J. 
ISS 


AMERICAN PLANNING, PAST, PRES- 
ENT, FUTURE.—By Cleveland Rod- 
gers. Harper, New York, 1947, xiii, 290 
pp., $3.00. : 


To make the purposes and methods of 
national economic planning clear to the 
general reader is the purpose of this book. 
The first part presents, as in an airplane 
survey, the natural resources available in 
the great geographical divisions of the 
United States. Attention is paid to re- 
sources depleted by injudicious exploitation ; 
and to newer developments which science 
has made available. 


The second part undertakes to show 
that good planning has always been an 
integral part of the American economic 
way of life, despite setbacks resulting from 
economic selfishness. 


The third part is most ambitious and 
important. It shows the lines along which 
Mr. Rodgers would like to see American 


government organizations, 


planning develop. He advocates a tre- 
mendous advance in insurance, which would 
‘tend to cushion the economy against even 
the most serious shocks, more reliance on 
such as the 
Council of Economic Advisers, the National 
Research Council and the proposed Na- 
tional Science Foundation. (The bill for 
establishment of this agency has been 


“passed by Congress and vetoed by Presi- 


dent Truman since the book was published.) 


The book does not give a balanced pic- 
ture of American resources. The mid-west 
bread basket, the tremendous water devel- 
opments of the northwest and California, 
mushrooming industries of the west, grow- 
ing industry in the south are slighted. 
Although Mr. Rodgers is aware of the 
totalitarian dangers involved in national 
planning it is not clear whether he has 
proposals adequate for its control. Further 
concentration of economic power in the 
hands of great insurance companies and 
financial offices, for instance, is of ques- 
tionable value for the common good. 


FORCED LABOR IN SOVIET RUSSIA. 
—By David J. Dallin and Boris I. Nico- 
laevsky. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1947, xv-+331 pp. $3.75. 


* This book discusses a fact which has 
been known for a long time by peoples on 
both sides of the iron curtain. That fact 
is the existence of slavery on a large scale 
in Soviet Russia. The authors, however, 
render our vague knowledge exact by 
describing the Soviet system of forced 
labor in terms of numbers of prisoners, 
locations of prison camps and types of 
work performed. Herein is found the 
book’s greatest value. 


The subject-matter is one that might 
easily lend itself to a lurid and sensational 
kind of treatment, but the authors success- 
fully overcome the temptation. Their pres- 
sentation of the subject is restrained and 
objective without being dull. On the con- 
trary, the book is written in a style that 
sustains the reader’s interest from cover to 
cover. 

Much of the book, especially the parts 
which detail the number of prisoners in 
the many camps, must necessarily rest on 
indirect evidence and the testimony of indi- 
vidual eye-witnesses. The authors use 


these sources sensibly, with an awareness 
of their limitations. 


One purpose of the book is to give an 
account of the historical development of 
the present Soviet system of forced labor 
and to show its increasing importance in 
the Russian economy. Starting with the 
conviction that under Communism the 
necessity for incarceration would be even- 
tually eliminated, Soviet Russia’s leaders 
have today restored slavery to its ancient 
position as a pillar of the national economy. 
Forced labor is today an integral part of 
the Russian economic system and a substi- 
tute for capital equipment. Moreover, it 
is being used to exploit natural resources 
that are hidden in ice-bound regions of 
Siberia, to which free labor could never 
be lured in sufficient numbers even with 
the bait of princely rewards, Such is the 
Kolyma Gold Field which is treated at 
great length. 

Much of the book is devoted to explain- 
ing the Soviet system of recruiting forced 
labor, the organization of discipline in the 
camps and the conditions under which 
prisoners live and work—and die. The 
authors cap off the book by describing 
the treatment that has been meted out to 
Russians who were captured by the Nazis 
during the recent war and who were so 
unfortunate as to be ‘liberated’ by their 
fellow-Russians. 


The book contains valuable maps show- 
ing the locations of labor camps. 


We heartily recommend this book to all 
who are interested in Soviet Russia. 
Cornetius A. ELter, S.J. 


A FREE AND RESPONSIBLE PRESS. 
—Commission on Freedom of the Press. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago; 
1947, xii, 133 pp., $2.00. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS.— William 
Ernest Hocking. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1947, xi, 243 pp., $3.00. 
These are two of the works prepared by 

the Commission on Freedom of the. Press, 

sponsored jointly by Time and the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica. The first work at- 
tempts a survey of all means of mass 
communication in the United States, with 
special emphasis on the printed word. The 
second essays a set of principles which 
must guide publishers, government and 
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the public in all that concerns freedom 
of the press. 


The Commission's report indicates that 
freedom of the press is in some danger at 
the present time, but that the danger rises 
primarily from the press’ own irresponsi- 
bility and abuse of its freedom. The abuse 
is manifested in suppression of news, biased 
presentation, neglect of important issues, 
overemphasis of relatively unimportant 
topics. Monopoly is further restricting dis- 
cussion and endangering press freedom. 
The Commission goes so far as to hint 
that regulation of the means of mass com- 
munication may be necessary. “Under 
these circumstances it becomes an impera- 
tive question whether the performance of 
the press can any longer be left to the 
unregulated initiative of the few who man- 
age it.’ But the most important and sig- 
nificant recommendation of the Commission 
is that the press (which term is always 
used for all means of mass communication) 
learn to criticize and regulate itself. 


Professor Hocking’s formulation of prin- 
ciples for freedom of the press is concerned 
largely with guides for self-regulation. 
These would give added protection to the 
editor as against the publisher, compel edi- 
tors to recognize their public responsi- 
bility to report and comment upon public 
issues, and indulge in self-criticism. Over 
the heads of both publishers and editors 
hangs the threat of government regulation, 
which Professor Hocking would confine, if 
it is ever adopted, to very limited areas: 
regulation of the conditions which promote 
good mass communications, use of legal 
remedies, such as the libel and monopoly 
laws, state competition in news presenta- 
tion, a limited use of censorship. 


There is not a great deal that is new 
in these two books, but Professor Hock- 
ing’s Framework of Principles is a good 
statement in the light of modern condi- 
tions of the great principle of freedom, 
which is as old as the press itself. It can 
only be hoped that the mass communication 
industries in the United States will read 
and heed. 
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OR FORFEIT FREEDOM. — By Robert 
Wood Johnson. Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., Garden City, New York, 1947. 
ix+271 pp. $2.50. 


This is a work by an American and a 
Christian who knows what he is talking 
about. It is an objective analysis of prob- 
lems underlying our current headlines, a 
discussion of our American productive sys- 
tem viewed in the light of sound Christian 
social principles and with the hard-headed 
economic balance of a successful industrial 
manager. 


The title is taken from the author's thesis: 
“People must live—and work together, or 
forfeit freedom.” The book is the result of 
a long, hard look at our socio-economic 
system, at its shortcomings and its possibil- 
ities. Attitudes, objectives, organization of 
both business and labor groups come under 
scrutiny; their relations to one another 
and to the public and to government are 
probed. 


Johnson writes with authority. He is 
Chairman of the Board of the Johnson & 
Johnson company (Red Cross _ surgical 
dressings and supplies). During the war 
he was a brigadier general in Army Ord- 
nance, was Vice-chairman of the War 
Production Board, and Chairman of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation. He has 
for several years past devoted a major 
portion of his waking hours to the labor- 
industry-government-common good equa- 
tion, experimenting in his own jurisdiction, 
consulting with hundreds of students and 
associates, exhorting his fellow workers in 
management, in labor, in goverment. He 
is a Christian business man with zeal and 
courage and experienced knowledge. 


The book is short and in popular style. 
It does not pretend to be exhaustive. “It 
deals with two related subjects: the basic 
functions of American business, and prob- 
lems of labor-management relations which - 
must be met if those functions are to be 
performed. The result is a set of specific 
suggestions, fitting into a program of total 
service by our system of private enterprise." 


He has penetrating comments and recom- 
mendations on the responsibilities of man- 
agement leaders; on raising the sights of 
business from mere money-making to the 
satisfaction of community needs; on under- 
paid workers~eleven million of them (he 
categorically sets down 8714 cents an hour 


as the bare minimum wage requirement 
needed today, while the legal minimum 
remains at 40 cents; on wholesome private 
enterprise as against the fetish of so-called 
free enterprise; on the dignity of the worker 
and its consequences for personnel and 
industrial relations policies; on self-centered 
labor policies of both unions and employ- 
ers; on local as against absentee policy- 
making and administration; on bigness and 
inefficiency; on labor, management, and 
the local community. 


Two aspects of the book, in addition to 
the above-mentioned qualifications of the 
author, are worthy of note. There is re- 
vealed a familiarity with and an applica- 
tion of the social encyclicals of the Popes 
which can only be the fruit of serious 
meditation. And there is, besides, a con- 
versant knowledge of the best in con- 
temporary writings in the field of industrial 
sociology. This is a good book, simple, 
more profound than most businessmen’s 
writing, and highly recommended. 

Mortimer H. Gavin, S.J. 
e 


GUARANTEED WAGES. ~ President's 
Advisory Board, O.W.M.R., Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 1947, 
xx, 473 pp., $2.00. 


THE GUARANTEE OF ANNUAL 
WAGES.—By A. D. H. Kaplan. The 
Brookings Institution, Washington, 1947, 
ix, 269 pp., $3.50. 

THE GUARANTEE OF WORK AND 
WAGES.—By Joseph L. Snider. Har- 
vard Business School, Boston, 1947, xi, 
191 pp., $2.75. 


These are three in the flood of books 
currently appearing on the question of 
annual wages. Most detailed is the report 
of the Advisory Board set up by President 
Roosevelt and continued by President Tru- 
man. In part the three works cover the 
same ground, but each has a special con- 
tribution which is complementary to the 
others. 


In January 1946, the Advisory Board 
report states, 196 guaranteed-wage plans 
were in force in more than 500 different 
companies for the benefit of about 60,000 
employees. The general opinion regard- 
ing these systems is favorable, and all 
three books report that most systems have 
been discontinued only in times of crisis, 
such as the Great Depression and the 


second world war. The report concludes 
that guarantees are of value not only to 
the individual employer and employee, but 
to the whole economy as well, because the 
increased stability serves as a shock ab- 
sorber in times of minor cyclical swings. 
Because the wage guarantee plans must 
differ widely to meet varying conditions, 
it does not seem possible to develop legis- 
lative inducements to guaranteed wages. 
(An independent investigation by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance in 1939 con- 
cerning tax incentives for profit-sharing 
systems reached the same conclusion. 76th 
Cong. ist Session, Report No. 610). 


Appendix C of the report is a history of 
guaranteed wage plans; Appendix D studies 
nine plans in detail. Among these are the 
well-known Procter & Gamble, Hormel, 
Nunn-Bush and Quaker Oats systems. A 
special study of production regularity and 
employment stability in the men’s clothing 
industry is presented in Appendix E. A 
second special study, prepared by Alvin H. 
Hanson and Paul A. Samuelson, on the 
economic effect of guaranteed wages com- 
prises Appendix F. The conclusions of 
this investigation are substantially the same 
as those of the main (Latimer) report. 


Mr. Kaplan's investigation was under- 
taken at about the same time as the 
OWMR (Latimer) study. In the first part 
of his work the author presents summaries 
of opinions submitted to him by labor and 
management and an analysis of economic 
fluctuation. More important is the second 
part, which examines the implications of 
industry-wide guarantees. Mr. Kaplan sees 
the alternate danger of economic threat 
to marginal firms in time of stress or the 
introduction of new protective restrictions 
on business. The complex and generally 
unfavorable impact of industry-wide guar- 
anteed wages on the economic structure, 
e.g., the paradox of guaranteed wages vs. 
consumer freedom, the stagnation of funds 
and added costs of reserve funds needed 
to guarantee wages, the reduction of labor 
mobility and the tendency to reduce new 
employment, all make Mr. Kaplan deli- 
cately but clearly skeptical of the economic 
worth of guaranteed wage plans on an 
industry-wide basis. 


After an examination of six guaranteed 
wage plans and of reasons for discontinua- 
tion in the case of a number of others, 
Professor Snider proposes the steps to be 
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taken by both management and labor to- 
ward assuring security of work and wages. 
He recommends joint investigation of guar- 
antee possibilities and of risks, of the type 
of guarantee suitable to each company, as 
well as important mental readjustments re- 
quired of both parties. Recognizing the 
desirability of employment security, he 
evaluates the share each segment of the 
economy (business, labor, government and 
the consumer) must assume of the responsi- 
bility for this security. 


While the Latimer report is the most 
substantial and valuable of these three 
works, there are important considerations 
in Mr. -Kaplan’s book and a number of 
excellent suggestions in Professor Snider's. 


Francis J. Correy, S.J. 
e 


GOVERNMENT AND MASS COM- 
MUNICATIONS. — By Zechariah 
Chafee, Jr. The University of Chicago 
Press, 1947. xvii-+802 pp. in 2 volumes. 
$7.50. 


The title of the initial report of the 
Commission on Freedom of the Press, A 
FREE AND RESPONSIBLE PRESS, 
sums up nicely the fundamental problem 
of all mass communication. That problem 
is one of reconciling tolerance and truth. 
Government has been forced increasingly 
to serve as final arbiter between tolerance 
and truth and in doing so may all un- 
consciously be tending to jeopardize the 
one or the other. The only certainty we 
can have of its trend is that which results 
from a careful study of past and present 
government action. 


In these two volumes Mr. Chafee has 
presented a fairly comprehensive picture 
of both the restrictive measures taken to 
insure the faithful dissemination of truth 
and actions intended to promote a wider 
exchange of ideas. 


Under the heading of restrictive measures 
he deals with the legal tests for libel, 
obscenity, sedition, intrusion of privacy, and 
all the other objectionable abuses of free 
speech. In this connection he evaluates 
the remedies applicable in each case and 
devotes considerable space to the various 
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types of censorship and control-techniques 
employed by the government. Since this 
work devolves upon numerous agencies and 
public officials, he appraises their policies 
and methods in terms of the First Amend- 
ment. 


The promotive action of government has 
principally taken the form of anti-trust 
laws and the establishment of a Federal 
Communications Commission to keep the 
air ways open for radio. The postal second 
class mailing privilege, to mention another, 
can easily be viewed as a positive incentive 
to publishers, since it acts as a subsidy. 


But in all government action, whether 
restrictive or promotive, there is always the 
risk of its doing too much or doing too 
little. The problems that arise are not such 
as can be resolved by any simple formula. 
What is to be thought of the newspaper 
and theater empires which recognized effi- 
ciency and enterprise have created? What, 
of state censorship of books and movies? 
Of government propaganda? Of paper 
rationing? Of unionized editors and re- 
porters? 


All of these questions, and many others, 
are discussed in some detail by Mr. Chafee. 
His conclusions and recommendations may 
not meet with everyone’s approval, but 
his evident familiarity with the subject and 
personal experience will carry great weight. 

One short quotation will serve to indi- 
cate the general tenor of his views. ‘Our 
people have put too much trust in the 
automatic tendencies of our society to right 
itself. We have found that we cannot 
depend on unmanaged processes, whether 
in economics or in communications. We 
need more effective methods of self-cor- 
rection.” 


The books are quite readable, but there 
is a noticeable lack of proportion and 
logical progression. This was probably un- 
avoidable, for it is difficult to relate 
much material and so many problems to 
radio, press, and screen under the one gen- 
eral heading of ‘mass communication.’ There 
is constant use of illustrative material, and 
the volumes will serve as a handy digest 
of the major cases and issues that have 
centered around the right of freedom of 
the press. 


Paut A. Woettt, SJ. 


SLAVE AND CITIZEN: The Negro in 
the Americas.—By Frank Tannenbaum. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1947, ix, 
128, xi pp., $2.00. 


FROM SLAVERY TO FREEDOM: A 
History of American Negroes.—By John 
Hope Franklin. Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York, 1947, xv, 622, xlii pp., $3.75. 


Professor Tannenbaum’s splendid little 
book is an unacknowledged expansion of 
an article by him which appeared in the 
March, 1946 issue of the Political Science 
Quarterly under the title, “The Destiny of 
the Negro in the Western Hemisphere.” 
Into a small book has been compressed a 
vast amount of information about slave and 
present-day Negro populations in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, slave-trade practices, social 
conditions among the slaves, processes of 
manumission. 


More important is the examination, which 
forms the basis of this book, of the con- 
trasting attitudes manifested by Spanish 
and Portuguese slave-owners, on the one 
hand, and by British, French and Ameri- 
can slave-owners, on the other. This con- 
trast and its causes are one of the major 
topics of the book: “A social atmosphere 
so dissimilar in two nations built in the 
New World by immigrants from the Old 
challenges analysis. It cannot be a mere 
accident. The way these two societies have 
gone must have an explainable etiology, 
and an examination of the source of the 
difference may illumine the present.” 


The book does, as Professor Tannen- 
baum remarks, raise “more questions, by 
implication at least, than it answers. And 
the questions it raises are those that trouble 
our own day.” One interesting topic for 
investigation adumbrated in a long footnote 
added in the book on page 110 ff. sug- 
gests that much present-day prejudice may 
stem from the gradual acceptance in 
Europe of a definition of slavery which 
concerned only the Negro. “If only the 
Negro could be a slave—only the Negro 
and no one else—the question soon arose: 
why the Negro? A whole series of expla- 
nations was soon devised to justify slavery 
for the Negro.” 


Beginning with four chapters on African 
life and culture and the slave trade, Pro- 
fessor Franklin's book surveys the history 
of Negroes in the United States. Only so 
much attention is given to the Negro in 


other parts of the world as is necessary 
for adequate treatment of discernible con- 
nections. 


The colonial period is treated in four 
chapters on the Caribbeans, the southern, 
the middle and New England colonies, 
respectively. Slavery was least successful 
in New York, where interest in the slave 
was wholly economic. 


The abolition movement began even be- 
fore the outbreak of the Revolutionary war 
and had philosophical connections with the 
earlier and more general tendency to manu- 
mission and abolition of slavery in South 
America, although the two movements were 
not directly connected. The whole question 
of abolition and of the Civil War is well 
handled. 


Less satisfactory is the long period from 
Reconstruction times to the turn of the 
century, entangled as its history is with 
the emotions and prejudices of a conquered 
South and a stupidly conquering North. 
It will never, perhaps, be possible definitely 
to evaluate the work of Booker T’.. Wash- 
ington. Hence, Dr. Franklin's conclusion 
to the section on intellectual and economic 
enfranchisement, “Philanthropy and Self- 
Help,’ in which he says of Washington's 
work, “but Washington’s influence, some- 
times for better and sometimes for worse, 
was so great that there is considerable 
justification in calling the period, “The Age 
of Booker T. Washington’.” 

The progress and achievements of the 
half-century since 1900 cannot be told with 
the detail given to earlier periods, but Dr. 
Franklin’s account of this era is a balanced, 
reasonably complete survey. The biblio- 
graphical notes for each chapter appear 
at the end of the book; there are no notes 
to the text. Since this book is intended to 
be used as a text-book, statistical appen- 
dices would have been useful. 


Francis J. Correy, S.J. 
e 


THE MONEY VALUE OF A MAN.— 
Louis I. Dublin, Ph.D. and Alfred J. 
Lotka, D.Sc. The Ronald Press Co., 
New York, 1946. 214 pp. $6.00. 


This statistical work was prepared in 
the Statistical Bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance company for actuarial use 
in computing the amount of insurance a 
family man should carry and the amount 
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of compensation to be paid for personal 
injury and incapacitation. 


Two introductory chapters present re- 
spectively a history of attempts to estimate 
the money-value of human life and a 
statistical analysis of the American family. 
The remaining chapters study various 
phases of the subject. Thus the cost of 
bringing up a child is determined in Chap- 
ter 4. This cost ranges from $9,866 as the 
total cost of a child to the age of 18, when 
the family is in the $2,500 annual income 
bracket, to $20,785, when the annual in- 
come is from $5,000 to $10,000. 


Other chapters discuss the money value 
of a man as wage-earner, the income loss 
from handicaps, disease, and personal in- 
jury, the valuation of indemnity. The final 
three chapters examine the application of 
these data in the field of public health, life 
insurance and social insurance. Five ap- 
pendices contain life tables, earning tables 
and other basic data. 


The book has immense social value be- 
cause it indicates the likely earnings of 
various types of workers in such a way 
that these can be easily compared with 
living costs. 


DO YOU KNOW LABOR?—By James 
Myers. The John Company, New York, 
1943, 5th edition, 1946. xiii+240 pp. 
$2.50. 


This little book, now in its fifth print- 
ing of revised and enlarged edition, is an 
excellent primer or introduction to the 
whole field of labor. Its author is a Quaker 
minister who has had seven years’ expe- 
rience as a labor manager in a factory 
and seventeen years’ experience as a labor 
investigator all over the country. At pres- 
ent he is the industrial secretary of the 
Federal Churches of Christ in America. 


Though concise, this survey is complete, 
treating labor's history, philosophy, and 
present problems. Included are the unions 
~A. F. of L., C.1.0., and independents— 
labor rackets, communists, the National 
Labor Relations Board, closed shop, check- 
off, picketing, profit sharing, the Negro, 
women, cooperation with management, poli- 
tics, the church. The author is a friend of 
labor but is objective in the way that he 
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points out labor’s damaging lack of social 
maturity and responsibility in some places. 


Do You Know Labor? is just the book 
to be read first by the average nonexpert 
adult. It would make a good textbook for 
high school, college-freshman survey 
course, discussion club, or labor college. 
In an appendix are questions for discus- 
sion, a lengthy bibliography, a list of agen- 
cies dealing with labor and economics, a 
list of labor unions, the peace objective 
of labor, and an index. Recommended in 
particular to members of the ISO. 


Tuomas S. Bowpern, S.J. 
e 


FARM MANAGEMENT.—By John D. 
Black, Marion Clawson, Charles R. 
Sayer and Walter W. Wilcox. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1947. 
xii+1073 pp. $5.50. 


FARM MANAGEMENT is intended 
as a text for third- or fourth-year agricul- 
tural college students. 


With so many cyclopic writers in the 
field of economics who are stressing merely 
monetary values, it is refreshing to find 
four men who place first value on living. 
To them “net income” must take into 
consideration the effect on soil and on the 
well-being of the family and must be con- 
sidered in terms of a time span and the 
effects on other groups. 


The six parts of the book are well inte- 
grated. The various chapters are replete 
with tables and graphs. While many pages 
carry no footnotes, the work is nonethe- 
less scholarly. Each chapter concludes” 
with a brief bibliography for further read- 
ing and a series of practical exercises de- 
signed to coordinate theory and practice. 
Between pages 548 and 549 are 32 pages 
filled with 62 excellent half-tone cuts pic- 
turing types of agriculture and various 
techniques employed. 


This book deserves a much wider circu- 
lation than will be given it in the class- 
room. Rural leaders might well use it as 
the text for rural discussion groups. Rural 
pastors will find in a study of Farm Man- 
AGEMENT a means toward the improving of 
their parishes. 


Antuony J. Apams, SJ. 
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The ANSWER 
ta Social Problems of Today 


Up-to-the-minute topics... 
discussed by experts 
THE ATOM BOMB MEANS 
WE MUST HAVE PEACE 
by Robert A. Graham, S. J. 


Jesuit U. N. reporter stresses the need for 
a REAL internationalism. 10c 


THE ETHICS OF 
COMMERCIAL FARMING 


by Anthony J. Adams, S. J. 
Dangers of assembly-line farming forecast 
and solutions offered. 10c 
FAMILY ALLOWANCES 
by Francis J. Corley, S. J. 
Forty-five nations help families financially 


in raising children. Proposals for the U. S. 
25c 


ARE OUR RURAL 
AREAS OVERPOPULATED? 


An ISO Forum 


Twenty-two experts throughout the U.S. 
answer a decided NO! Read Why. 20c 


THE DOCTOR LOOKS 
AT THE LARGE FAMILY 


by Duff S. Allen, M. D. 
as told to Leo P. Wobido, S. J. 


Scientific medical advice on family problems. 
25¢ 


REHOUSING URBAN SLUM AREAS 


An ISO Forum 
Nineteen national authorities offer best solu- 
tions to a No. 1 city problem. 20c 


Group price for all six (including postage) — $1.00 
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